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THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


“In the year when the Liberty Bell rang out in Philadelphia its 
declaration of human rights, the mission bell of the Spanish in San 
Francisco pealed its message of enlightenment and civilization.” This 
was a part of the greeting of Mr. Harold Caulfield of the city school 
board to the Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish. The program prepared by President 
Mary Eleanor Peters departed from precedent, giving less emphasis 
to literary papers and more to discussion of such up-to-date matters 
as the utilization of government agencies, of radio programs, and of 
motion pictures. A notable contribution was that of Mr. Ben M. 
Cherrington of the United States Department of State; he made us 
all his debtors and his friends. 

The sessions began promptly at 10 a.m. (December 27, 1939) in 
the historic Palace Hotel. The gavel and block used by the president 
were symbolic, carved as they were from the wood of the home of 
Junipero Serra in the island of Mallorca and the wood of the ances- 
tral home of George Washington in England. After the delightful 
welcome from Mr. Juan Rael, of the Northern California Chapter, 
and the greeting mentioned above, a paper on “Galdés and Abnormal 
Psychology” was read by Mr. F. M. Kercheville, who had written it 
in collaboration with Miss Leota W. Elliott. The peculiar characters 
in the more mature novels of Galdés show very keen and true observa- 
tion and may be classified as definite types known to the psychiatrist 
of today. This paper was made possible by loyal co-operation between 
students of Spanish and the department of psychology at Albuquerque. 
Mr. Clifford Vredenburgh presented a paper entitled “Notas sobre el 
‘Poema de Mio Cid.’”” Mr. Carlos Garcia-Prada spoke on “El paisaje 
en la poesia de José Rivera y de José Asuncion Silva,” illustrating 
the contrast between these Colombian poets by citations from their 
works. The paper on “The Most Frequently Mispronounced Spanish 
Word in the United States” was read by title, in the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the writer, Mr. Leavitt O. Wright. A short talk was given by 
the columnist “Alvaro” (Sr. Casimiro Alvarez), of the New York 
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daily La Prensa. Seftor Mario Illanes, consul of Chile, read a paper 
on the “Importancia del idioma castellano.” The papers all appear in 
the following pages. 

At the luncheon Wednesday noon, Mr. Guy B. Colburn was toast- 
master, and after reading messages from former presidents Wilkins, 
Morley, and Hespelt, and eliciting a few remarks from Mr. Aurelio 
Espinosa, former editor of Hispania, he introduced Mr. Ben M. 
Cherrington of the State Department. Mr. Cherrington told of the 
hearty response which the newly established Division of Cultural Re- 
lations has received from educators, artists, and publishers; he 
warned against creating any false expectancy of occupational oppor- 
tunities, and would have us rather foster a sound interest in the ideas 
and feelings of the Spanish American. The other speaker was 
Mrs. Maurine Marsh, who gave a most interesting travel talk on 
Spain as she saw it last summer; she said that the important historic 
buildings were not seriously injured by the civil war, and that the 
present government had won her admiration. 

The first part of the afternoon session was a round-table discus- 
sion on “Latin-American Contacts” led by Mr. Juan Rael. There 
were a number of speakers handling different phases of the subject. 
Mr. Kercheville told of the “inter-departmental majors” at various 
colleges ; in this work plenty of accurate reading of Spanish is com- 
bined with other subjects, like history, or the fine arts. Mr. T. A. 
Gabbert gave a report of progress on a co-operative effort on the part 
of various groups in San Francisco to establish exchange scholarships 
for students as young as college freshmen. Mr. Garcia-Prada told of 
the new Instituto [beroamericana and the Revista Iberoamericana, the 
second issue of which is now soon to appear. Mr. Ben Cherrington 
explained the official arrangements now in force for exchange pro- 
fessors and exchange students in a large number of the Spanish- 
American countries. Applications for these are desired from all sorts 
of scholars, but a knowledge of Spanish, Portuguese, or French is re- 
quired. There was distributed in mimeograph form a bibliography of 
Spanish-American literature, a rather extensive list compiled by 
Mr. Juan Rael. Miss Annabel Hall told of the success of the Pan 
American Student Forum, which is performing a vital function in 
many high schools. 

The second round-table discussion was on “The Librarian’s View- 


1 Information on fellowships and professorships is available on application 
to the Office of Education, Social Security Department, Washington, D.C. 
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point,” led by Miss Margaret Girdner, who spoke of the usefulness 
of foreign languages to the librarian ; the search for suitable “brows- 
er’s books” in foreign languages; the Spanish Club exhibits, within 
the library, of books, works of art, and other appropriate objects, with 
their Spanish names; the utilization by libraries of the materials pro- 
vided by the Pan American Union and other similar possibilities. In 
both the round tables there was no lack of animated general discussion. 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The annual meeting of the Executive Council was held Decem- 
ber 27, at 5 p.m. in the Palace Hotel. Present: Miss Peters, in the 
chair; Mr. Kercheville; Mr. Colburn, who voted also as proxy for 
Mr. Harrington; Mr. Carlos Rojas, proxy for Miss Kennedy; Mr. 
L. P. Brown, proxy for Mr. Hespelt; Mr. Aurelio Espinosa, proxy 
for Mr. Place. 

It was voted to hold the twenty-fourth annual meeting in Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, on such days of next December as may be 
chosen by the local committee representing the New Mexico Chapter 
and the Rio Grande Chapter. After discussing various invitations for 
the 1941 meeting the Council voted that the project of meeting in 
St. Louis be given careful thought, definite decision however being 
reserved for the present. 

Mr. John D. Fitz-Gerald was re-elected representative of the As- 
sociation in the National Federation of Foreign Language Teachers 
and it was voted to continue to co-operate with this Federation in the 
matter of a speaker before the National Education Association. 

It was voted to recommend to the Association that for the present 
the list of members be published only once every four years, the next 
publication to be in 1942. 

Two appropriations were made, namely: $175, for two printed 
presidential letters, to be sent to all personal members, preferably in 
March and in November ; $60, train fare of the Chapter Adviser to 
Albuquerque and return in December 1940. 

The following projects were given approval in a general way, 
without appropriation of money or specific instructions. (1) Election 
by the Association of persons to be on the Committee on Honorary 
Members for definite terms. (2) Appointment of new Associate Edi- 
tors of Hispania, from various parts of the country. (3) Appoint- 
ment of a committee on co-ordination with governmental agencies. 
(4) Appointment of a committee to study the teaching of Spanish in 
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the elementary school and the “inter-departmental major” in the col- 
lege. (5) Eventual establishment of a lecturer fund. (6) Securing 
library memberships for important institutions in Spanish America, 
perhaps through donation. 


THE BANQUET 


The banquet Wednesday evening, held in the beautiful French 
Room of the hotel, was a large and brilliant gathering. The consuls 
of six Spanish-American nations were presented by the toastmaster, 
Aurelio M. Espinosa. The following brief and suggestive presi- 
dential address was read by Miss Peters: 


There is something of a very deep and gratifying satisfaction in the 
name of our society—The American Association of Teachers of Spanish— 
for it is peculiarly significant that we of the United States have been vitally 
responsible for the preservation of many of the beauties and the traditions 
of Spain. I like to remember that it was largely due to a North American 
writer that Spain ceased to be in the nineteenth century a geographical 
expression, and became a shining image of beauty and tradition and 
culture. 

It was that leisurely journey of a semi-invalid New Yorker in search 
of health which startled not only Europe and the United States, but Spain 
itself into a realization of the values of the country. 

It is due to this journey that we can say very proudly: Spain gave 
America to the world, and America gave Spain back to the world. 

Washington Irving, steeping himself in the tradition and the history 
of Spain as he knew it through the Alhambra, and sending his enthusiastic 
letters back home, may be considered the stimulus to imagination and 
travel which resulted in an outburst of interest and of imaginative and 
historical writing both in Europe and America. 

In Europe the romantic writers painted a picture of a Spain of fantasy. 
In America, our historians Ticknor and Prescott laid solid foundations of 
fact and research for the French castles in Spain. Longfellow in his 
translations of Spanish poetry showed us the beauty and richness of the 
Spanish language as did Southey and Lockhart in England; and awakened 
the world to the fact that Don Quixote was not the sole literary work to 
come out of Spain. 

That same sojourn of Irving in the Alhambra with its impetus to 
tourist travel awoke a slumbering and apathetic Spain to many of the real 
values it had hitherto ignored. Absorption in politics and civil war now 
gave way in some measure to an attempt to see just what it was that the 
rest of the world considered valuable. That the Alhambra and other 
buildings of the Moorish period were saved from falling into complete 
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neglect and ruin was beyond a doubt attributable to Washington Irving’s 
“first, fine, careless rapture.” 

Yes, I am glad that this our society is the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish. I am proud to feel that upon us has fallen the 
mantle of our first great leaders in literature. 

Spain has a future, and America is charged with the development of 
that future. It is for us to make Spain live in the twentieth century as 
Washington Irving made her live in the nineteenth. 

And to us of California, New Mexico, Texas, and Florida the challenge 
is even more personal—for we have that goodly heritage in even greater 
measure. 

This privilege is symbolized, here, in the very gavel and block used 
tonight and throughout today’s sessions. The gavel is of olive wood from 
the Mallorca home of Father Serra, and the block is a bit of wood from 
the old staircase of Sulgrave Manor, the English home of George Wash- 
ington’s forebears. 

It seems most fitting that thus Spain and England, who laid the first 
firm foundations of our beloved Republic, should be joined in calling 


together this present generation in a reaffirmation of our grateful debt 
to them. 


An able and dignified address was delivered by Sr. Juan G. de 
Molina, Marqués de Fontana, consul-general of Spain in San Fran- 
cisco, who referred to notable instances of Spanish aid given to our 
nation. The consul of Colombia, General Alfredo de Leon, continued 
with a talk that was both humorous and eloquent. 

Sefior de Molina spoke as follows on “Datos poco conocidos en la 
historia de los Estados Unidos” : 


Agradezco al Profesor Espinosa las palabras que ha pronunciado al 
presentarme, y quiero expresar igualmente al Claustro de Profesores de 
Espafiol, mi profundo reconocimiento por el honor que me han hecho, 
invitandome, como Cénsul de Espafia, al banquete que la American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish celebra periddicamente cada afio. 

Sefiores, yo siento mucho no ser un orador, pero tampoco quiero des- 
fraudar las esperanzas de su ilustre Presidenta, que en su apreciada carta, 
me rog6 hiciese uso de la palabra esta noche, para que ustedes pudieran 
apreciar mi castizo castellano, que estoy muy lejos de poseer. Por eso 
me levanto, nunca en son de oratoria, sino en el de fraternal charla; y 
con la confianza de la charla, me voy a permitir hacerles una llamada de 
Hispanidad, ya que entre otras muchas actividades, se dedican ustedes a 
la profusién de dicha idea. 

Ella se refiere a dos sefialadas figuras espafiolas, no por desconocidas 
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en general, menos grandes ante el mundo. La una es la del Conde Bernardo 
Galvez, y la otra, la del Rev. Padre Solérzano Pereira. 

No quiero dejar de sefialar antes, lo mucho que han trabajado las 
Misiones religiosas espafiolas en la costa del Pacifico de los Estados Unidos 
durante la colonizaci6én y en especial las misiones franciscanas. Asi lo ha 
reconocido el Estado de California, que, en su historia, siempre las ha ad- 
mirado y las conserva. Pues bien, estas misiones continian hoy sosteniendo 
con igual tenacidad el concepto de la Hispanidad en estas tierras. Por este 
trabajo, por esta obra grandiosa, que no pudo permanecer oculta, infinidad 
de escritores del siglo X VII vieron en Espafia a la nueva Roma, o el Israel 
moderno, atribuyéndole la misién de un Vice-Vicariato, que en efecto se 
puede decir alcanzé en aquella época y sostuvo intensamente hasta el 
tiempo de Carlos III. 

Revolviendo papeles al instalar mi nueva oficina, he tropezado con una 
revista publicada en Los Angeles por los Salesianos, que se llama La 
Esperanza, en uno de cuyos nimeros, de principios de 1939, habla del 
Conde Bernardo Galvez. De ella tomo los datos que les voy a leer: 

“En los afios 1780 y 1781, es decir, cuando Espafia estaba ocupada en 
la fundacién de la Placita, o pueblo de Los Angeles, ella, que era la madre 
de muchos pueblos libres, generosamente ayudaba al triunfo de Washing- 
ton con doscientos mil pesos oro, que entonces eran una cantidad de mucha 
monta; de Bilbao salian grandes embarcaciones con inmenso tonelaje de 
viveres; Madrid mandaba ropa de cama para diez regimientos de insur- 
gentes americanos y fondos en metalico por valor de ciento cincuenta mil 
pesos. 

“Ademas, en el afio de 1780, el joven gobernador de Luisiana, Conde 
Bernardo Galvez [el fundador de la ciudad de Galveston] confiscé a los 
ingleses todos los bajeles que tenian esparcidos a lo largo del Mississippi, 
como botin de guerra, de que él hizo donacion al caudillo de la indepen- 
dencia, Jorge Washington. [Entiéndase que la Luisiana pertenecia a la 
Corona de Espafia.] 

“Luego el mismo gobernador hizo leva de espafioles, fué a Baton 
Rouge, la capital de Luisiana, capturada por los soldados de Jorge III de 
Inglaterra. El afio siguiente, las tropas espafiolas, capitaneadas por el 
joven Conde gobernador de Luisiana, infligieron a los ingleses en Pensa- 
cola una derrota que fué el golpe de gracia dado al poder britanico en 
el Sur.” 

2 Es que estos datos que doy sobre el Conde Bernardo Galvez no son 
suficientes para que se le dedique un poco de atencién en las clases ya que 
tanto hizo en pro de la Independencia de los Estados Unidos? Sin contar 
con que Espafia, en todo momento cooper6 a este hecho. Pues, ;qué? En 
tiempos de Lafayette y Rochambeau, ;no entregé a Francia para la cam- 
pafia americana cuatro millones de reales de vellén, para pagar la mitad 
de los suministros de guerra y vituallas que fueron oficialmente hechos 
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por Francia, cuyo recibo firmé el Conde Vergenne, Ministro de Luis X VI, 
con fecha 6 de agosto de 1776? Y la misma expedicién de Rochambeau, 
ino fué sufragada por dinero espafiol adelantado por el comercio de la 
Habana? ; Es que podemos olvidar que Espafia fué siempre para el conti- 
nente americano una madre? 

La segunda figura que quireo hacer resaltar es la del Padre Solérzano 
Pereira, autor del libro titulado La politica indiana. Del libro de Ramiro 
de Maeztu, Defensa de la Hispanidad, saco los parrafos que leo, y que 
nadie mejor que él, hace resaltar la importancia de esta obra. 

“Ninguin hombre culto pasara un par de dias en ojearla, sin que se le 
esclarezca el sentido histérico de Espafia.” 

“La Compafiia Ibero-Americana de Publicaciones, imprimié no hace 
mucho, un libro que por si solo basta, para justificar la existencia de 
Espafia como Nacion.” 

Una copia de la edicién original de esta obra, se encuentra en la 
Huntington Library, cerca de Pasadena, California. Respecto a la edi- 
cién en espafiol, producida por la Compafiia Ibero-Americana de Publi- 
caciones, no sé si existira alguna copia en California; si algunos de los 
presentes lo sabe, mucho le agradeceria que me lo hiciese saber. Pero estoy 
seguro que una copia ha de existir en la Biblioteca del Congreso en 
Washington, Seccién Hispanica, y si alguno quisiera confirmarlo, podria 
dirigirse al Rev. Padre Rubio, que es el Director de dicha Seccién en la 
mencionada Biblioteca. 

Sigo copiando lo que dice Ramiro de Maeztu: 

“La obra esta hecha por una inteligencia privilegiada, parece que el 
autor ha tenido tres o cuatro vidas y que las tres o cuatro vidas las ha 
dedicado al estudio y a la observacién de la realidad.” 

“Si es verdad que muchas veces se les da fama de sabios a los que 
citan muchos clasicos en sus libros; si es verdad que gran parte de la 
importancia del libro titulado Ensayos, de Montaigne, se debe a las diez 
mil que hace, Solérzano, en sus cinco volimenes, hace mas de veinte mil. 
Su obra es de Derecho. De indiarum jure se llamé al principio por estar 
escrita en latin.” 

Maeztu dice que esta obra no puede compendiarse, tan esencial es la 
meticulosidad de sus detalles, como la grandeza de sus lineas generales. 
Toca todos los puntos de nuestra obra civilizadora en América. Refuta a 
los que dicen que vinimos a este continente sdlo por codicia, presentando 
sinnumero de cartas de nobleza dadas por nuestros Reyes a los conquista- 
dores; remarcando principalmente la dada por los Reyes Catdlicos a 
Col6n, en la que se recomienda insistentemente tratar bien y amorosamente 
a los indigenas; la Bula de Alejandro VI, y el Testamento de Isabel la 
Catélica, ademas de infinitas cédulas y ordenanzas en donde se encarece 
a los Virreyes el buen trato al nativo, con toda clase de amenazas para los 
desobedientes. 
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De cuatro tratados se compone la obra de Solérzano: El de Encomien- 
das, en donde se destruye la leyenda de codicia y crueldad de los encomen- 
deros, contra la bondadosa abnegacion de los misioneros. El tratado del 
Régimen de la Iglesia en América, en donde se ve el intento de convertir 
al Patronato de los Reyes de Espafia, con el derecho que les concedia la 
Bula de Julio II, de 1508, de nombrar Obispos, Arzobispos, Beneficiados, 
etc., en un Vice-Vicariato (que, como decia antes, existia en el fondo, 
aun cuando el Vaticano no lo reconociera). 

Pero de todos modos, el hecho de ser este tratado de Solérzano el mas 
voluminoso, prueba la importancia del régimen eclesiastico en nuestra 
dominacioén de América. 

Obra maestra es también el tercero de sus tratados que se llama de 
la Gobernacion, en el que muestra la escrupulosidad con que se atendia a 
la administracién de justicia, recalcando la institucién de los Visitadores 
y de los Juicios de Residencia que se hacia sufrir a los Virreyes al cesar 
en sus cargos. 

El cuarto libro es el menos voluminoso. No se llama tratado, sino que 
viene a ser como un capitulo, al que podriamos llamar “Tratado militar 
de la defensa de los indios.” Es que, como dice Maeztu, la dominacién 
espafiola en América era como un Imperio romano, sin legiones, porque 
la defensa del pais estaba principalmente comisionada a los encomenderos, 
y los militares aparecen sdlo en pequefio numero durante los afios de la 
Conquista. Estos militares, cuando aparecen en nimero mayor, precisa- 
mente es al separarse el Nuevo Mundo de la Metropolis. 

La politica indiana, antes de ser editada por la Compafiia Ibero-Ameri- 
cana de Publicaciones, era una obra agotada, y solo conocida por los espe- 
cialistas de estudios americanos. En regla general puede decirse que 
incluso muchos hombres cultos no han oido el nombre de Solérzano 
Pereira. 

Maeztu cuenta como anécdota en su libro, La defensa de la Hispanidad, 
que “Al advertir los indios mensajeros, (que hoy llamariamos correos) que 
los espafioles distantes y ausentes se entendian por cartas, estas cartas eran 
alguna cosa vida,” y tenian razén, dice Maeztu, en cierto modo, porque 
hay papeles que no son sdélo vida, sino algo superior. La politica indiana 
es vida y algo mas. 

Termina Maeztu la apologia de esta obra diciendo: “Que al tropezarse 
con Solérzano, han de sentir los hombres cultos que también por los 
pueblos hispanicos ha soplado el espiritu, y no sdlo en las cabezas privile- 
giadas, sino en su Régimen, en sus Instituciones y en su Obra colectiva.” 

Por lo que de generosidad y valor de ayuda real, para la Historia de 
la Independencia de los Estados Unidos, tiene la figura del Conde Ber- 
nardo Galvez, y por lo que representa de estudio profundo la obra cumbre 
del Padre Solérzano Pereira en el examen de la politica llevada a cabo por 
Espafia en los remotos tiempos de su Conquista, es por lo que yo me 
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permito llamar la atencién de los sefiores profesores, rogandoles que en 
sus clases llamen la atencion a sus alumnos, de vez en cuando, sobre estas 
dos grandes personalidades. 


General de Leon spoke as follows: 


Acaba de manifestar el toastmaster, o tal vez, en castellano, el maestro 
de ceremonias, que ha logrado que el ultimo espafiol llegado a California, 
y que es mi distinguido colega el sefior Consul de Espafia, venga a agraciar 
esta mesa para que el escogido auditorio aqui congregado pueda gozar de 
toda la musicalidad del idioma de Cervantes y de Calderén. Después de 
su interesantisimo discurso que con tanto gusto hemos aplaudido, mi gentil 
amigo y colega el sefior Consul de El Salvador, tiene la ocurrencia, que 
mucho le agradezco, por la distincién con que me favorece, de que diga yo, 
a nombre de los cénsules latino-americanos, algunas palabras. 

La obligante designacién no me permite rehusar el honor. La exce- 
lente concurrencia me anima a atreverme, no sin antes advertir que no sé 
pronunciar el castellano como lo pronuncian en Castilla; no hago uso de la 
ce ni de la zeta porque hablo americano y temo mucho que durante mi 
discurso llegue a decir “cuidao con el soldao.” Haciendo un pequefio 
esfuerzo podria darles la propia pronunciacién pero con ello me sentiria 
que estaba asumiendo una actitud afectada y tan forzada como la de al- 
gunos profesores latino-americanos de castellano que hacen ese esfuerzo 
y a ratos lo olvidan y en ocasiones pronuncian como ce lo que esta escrito 
con ese. 

Para mis colegas y para mi nos es muy grato el haber asistido a esta 
encantadora reunion de la Asociacién Americana de Maestros de Espajiol 
y por tan amable invitacion damos nuestras rendidas gracias a la sefiora 
Presidente. 

Es especialmente atractiva la labor que con tanto entusiasmo llevan a 
cabo los maestros de espafiol en California, en esta tierra privilegiada de 
encantos y atractivos, donde apenas hace un siglo escaso el idioma reinante 
era el que hablaron Dojia Isabel y Don Fernando y en donde no pudo, como 
en Gibraltar, quedarse apegado a la tierra a pesar de los siglos de domina- 
cién inglesa. Pero a pesar de ello, es decir, a pesar del inglés y de la febril 
pujanza de los nuevos pobladores de California, atin flota en el ambiente 
el espiritu de Espafia. Citandome a mi mismo, “atin se ve sobre las risuefias 
colinas de San Francisco la mano palida, descarnada y espiritual de Juni- 
pero Serra que se extiende a través de los siglos como una infinita bendi- 
cion.” En el ambiente romantico, generoso y hospitalario se habla en inglés 
y se vive en castellano. 

é Qué de extrafio es, entonces que sea tan entusiasta el movimiento por 
el idioma de Espafia si esta en el espiritu? Y esta en el espiritu porque 
hay una inquietud generosa por conocer lo que existe mas alla de las 
fronteras australes donde Espafia formé con su sangre y con su carne tan 
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espléndida civilizacién. Es el idioma el mejor vehiculo para conocerla y 
apreciarla. 

La propaganda que hacen las naciones para adelantar sus intereses o 
cubrir sus faltas, no es cosa de estos dias de zozobra internacional; es 
vieja practica que ha servido para nublar la historia y tergiversar los 
hechos y por eso os llega aqui, hasta esta fecha, trunca y desfigurada la 
labor de Espafia en el continente que descubrié Colén y beneficid Américo 
Vespucci. Crueles y sanguinarios los conquistadores que con tanta ga- 
llardia y valor tan temerario desafiaron las selvas insalubres, sometiendo 
imperios para su Rey y Sefior y conquistando almas para su Dios. Pero 
esos hombres de hierro, misticos y maldicientes en vez de destruir, a los 
aborigenes, les ensefiaron su idioma y su religion. Ahi estan las grandes 
tribus indigenas formando poblaciones, naciones, y continentes, haciendo 
Republicas y ofreciendo a la exhausta y perseguida humanidad de Europa, 
techo para su abrigo, pan para su sustento y libertad para su vida. Hombres 
de Espafia poblaron este continente; hombres de Espajfia lo civilizaron, lo 
libertaron, lo hicieron independiente y lo estan engrandeciendo. Espajioles 
en el Sur vencieron a espafioles, y espafioles ayudaron a los soldados de 
Washington a lograr la independencia de esta gran naci6n. 

Fué en espafiol que el 12 de octubre de 1492 se did el grito de Tierra. 
Fué en espafiol que se dijo la primera plegaria en este vasto continente y 
fué verificado por espafioles el acto mas trascendental de la humanidad 
después del nacimiento de Jesus: el descubrimiento de América. Y a ese 
decubrimiento debéis el beneficio de esta tierra de abundancia, de libertad 
y de justicia. 

Moran al sur de estas fronteras pueblos que son una prolongacién de 
la vieja Espafia; pueblos que heredaron con su idioma todas las virtudes 
de la raza heroica y conquistadora y a quienes como los conquistadores no 
detiene en su marcha de progreso hacia seguros destinos, ni la inclemencia 
de los valles ardientes, ni lo escarpado de las montafias de eternas nieves, 
ni la oquedad de los montes. 

Para entender esos pueblos, para penetrar en su alma, os habéis puesto 
la noble tarea de ensefiar el idioma que ellos hablan y que es el mejor 
medio para apreciarlos y descubrir cual es su puesto en la historia, cual es 
su modalidad y cual sera su influencia en el porvenir. Conociendo su 
idioma conoceréis el rico venero espiritual de su literatura y con ésta su 
historia espléndida llena de ejemplos de sacrificio, de abnegacién y de 
heroismo en bien de la humanidad. 

Pero estos pueblos que, como antes dije, son una prolongacién de 
Espafia, que quieren y que veneran su tradiciOn, que estan orgullosos de 
la madre que los amamant6é, hoy no son Espafia. Esta cumplié su misién 
maternal y fecunda y aquéllos siguen su marcha dentro de nuevas modali- 
dades impregnados por el ambiente de independencia, de libertad y de 
igualdad en la justicia que saturan este continente. Aqui el derecho sus- 
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tituyé a la fuerza, el arbitraje maté a la conquista, la Republica fusilé a 
la monarquia y se habla con diferente acento. No se puede hablar del 
idioma castellano sin hablar de la historia y de la influencia de Espafia en 
este continente y no se puede, al gozar de la abundancia y de la seguridad 
personal en estos pueblos, dejar de rendir un homenaje de gratitud al 
pueblo valiente, noble y generoso que descubrid6, para regocijo de la huma- 
nidad, la munificencia de estas tierras. 

Sefiores Maestros: Al ensefiar a vuestros discipulos de los Estados 
Unidos el idioma de Don Francisco de Quevedo y Villegas; de Santa 
Teresa de Jesus y de Fray Luis de Leén; de Benavente, de Valle Inclan 
y de Garcia Lorca que es el mismo de Montalvo, de Bello, de Cuervo y de 
Rodé, no dejéis de ensefiarles la gratitud que deben al pueblo que hizo 
posible la bonanza material y el regocijo espiritual de que hoy disfrutan. 
Recordadles que esos bienes se le deben a Espajfia. 


A letter was read from the Honorable Cordell Hull which was 
indeed cordial and vigorous in its wording. The Secretary of State 
wrote: 


I appreciate this opportunity of sending greetings to the members of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish at your annual meeting in 
San Francisco and to express the hope for the success of your gathering. 
The Association can render a very real service to the better understanding 
between the United States and the other American Republics through 
emphasis on the necessity of encouraging a wider study of the Spanish 
language. Instruction in Spanish constitutes an almost indispensable ac- 
companiment to the study of other aspects of the life of the Spanish- 
speaking peoples of this hemisphere. 


In the tertulia that followed the banquet some traditional dances 
of Bolivia were presented by two young men and two young women 
from that land. A long poem, “Los ojos de una mujer,” was recited 
very effectively by Sr. Forregano. Popular Spanish songs were sung 
by all in chorus, and general sociability continued until a late hour. 

On Thursday morning, as a preliminary to the business meeting, 
the consul of Chile, Sr. Mario IIlanes Llanez, having been suitably 
introduced by Mr. Rojas, spoke on Pan Americanism, showing sym- 
pathetic insight into the mentality of youth. A letter was read from 
Ted Malone of the National Broadcasting Company, and the incom- 
ing president was authorized to co-operate fully in the arrangement 
if possible of radio “Pilgrimages of Poetry” to literary shrines in 
Spanish America. Then the meeting voted to request that a number 
of radio programs suitable for school use be put on the air at various 
hours on Pan American Day. The words and music of “Himno de las 
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Américas” were presented, and it was voted to indorse the hymn as 
useful for students of Spanish.? 

In the annual business meeting the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Council that for the present the list of the members of the 
Association be published every four years, next publication to be in 
1942, was adopted. The Editor of Hispania was authorized to ap- 
point three associate editors to succeed Messrs. Cuthbertson, Lunde- 
berg, and Swain. He named Messrs. Carlos Garcia Prada, Walter V. 
Kaulfers, and James O. Swain for the term 1940 to 1942. A recom- 
mendation was made to the incoming president to have some committee 
develop more intense interest in Spanish and in relations with Spanish 
America. The Auditing Committee, consisting of Messrs. T. E. Hen- 
nessey and William Moellering, reported that the accounts of the 
Treasurer had been examined. The Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Col- 
burn, stated that the membership showed an increase of forty names 
for the year, that there were vacancies in the roll of honorary members, 
and that more life members were much to be desired. He brought in 
the financial report for the year ending December 15, 1939, as follows: 





RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES 
Balance from 1938.......... $2,120.45 Chapter Adviser ........... $ 15.00 
FEN TETT ET 417.48 Editor’s fund .............. 106.70 
Books and pamphlets sold. .. 2.14 Decrease in Editor’s fund... 25.68 
Hispania, back numbers... . OS a eee er 66.20 
HIsPANIA, reprints ......... 17.10 Secretary-Treasurer ........ 93.02 
I acanicnicktwieeees 90.97 Hutspanta, addressing ...... 12.06 
Sale of medals............. 278.86 HIspanta, printing ......... 2,703 .80 
Dues for 1939.............. 2,911.60 Medals, purchase of......... 232.35 
i i 2 bald $5,843.00 Postage and expressage..... 49.65 
Less expenditure ........... 3,581.83 : oe miscellaneous ..... 105.37 
Pere A a rea 12.00 
Balance from 1939.......... $2,261.77 National Federation ........ 10.00 
Dues for 1940, to date....... 1,353.50 C P he Pl ' 
Dues for 1941, to date....... Flings ca dtaebper l 

ern Foreign Languages 150.00 

Amount on hand........... $3,617.27 
Plus bills receivable......... 95.00 REP RS $3,581.83 

$3,712.27 

Less bills payable........... 720.00 

Resources, including dues rales: ana 

ceived in advance......... $2,992.27 


Life Membership Fund..... $1,307 .00 


? Information on the hymn may be obtained from the composer, Srta. Clotilde 
Arias, 50 West 104th St., New York, N.Y. 
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A special committee proposed the following resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted : 


Wuereas, The Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish has been so royally entertained by the 
Northern California and San Joaquin Valley chapters and the city of 
San Francisco: 

Be It Resolved, That this Convention go on record as expressing our 
deepest appreciation of the able efforts of our outgoing President, Miss 
Mary Eleanor Peters, and to her corps of assistants, to the two hostess 
chapters, the splendid speakers on our programs, and all others responsible 
in any way for making this Convention the outstanding success that it is. 

Wuereas, The American Association of Teachers of Spanish is so 
fully in accord with the aims and objectives as expressed through the State 
Department’s Division of Cultural Relations: 


Be It Resolved, That this Association in Convention assembled, go 
on record as expressing our deep appreciation and thanks to Dr. Ben 
Cherrington for his presence and inspiring as well as informative re- 
marks ; and that he be asked to convey to the State Department our thanks 


and the assurance of our whole-souled support in the work that they are 
undertaking. 


Be It Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Span- 
ish go on record as strongly favoring the new cultural movement with 
Latin America, while at the same time recognizing the great cultural heri- 
tage from their mother country, Spain. 


Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish go 
on record as favoring all sound research projects and studies the purpose 
of which is to strengthen the cultural bonds with Spanish America. 


Wuereas, Members of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish, who have during the past year visited Spanish-American coun- 
tries, report that they have found, in many instances among those who 
represent the Government of the United States in those countries, a de- 
plorable lack of understanding of or interest in such fundamentals as the 


language, history, customs, and culture of the countries to which they are 
accredited ; therefore be it 


Resolved by this Convention, That those in responsible positions make 
a thorough investigation of this condition, which is also confirmed by many 
other observers, and consider the question of the adequate training of our 
representatives in Spanish-speaking countries ; and furthermore urge upon 
the State Department the importance of appointing only such people to 
diplomatic posts south of the Rio Grande as have not only an adequate 
knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, but also a sincere interest in the life, 
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the history, and the culture of the people to whom they represent the great 
Republic of the North. 

Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish ap- 
proves as a very desirable objective the interchange of teachers and pros- 
pective teachers of Spanish with teachers and prospective teachers of Eng- 
lish in Latin-America. 

And Be It Further Resolved, That the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish aid, so far as lies within its power, in carrying out said 
project by giving information and advice and by exerting its influence 
whenever possible in favor of this plan. 

Wuenreas, All other nations are aware that Spanish-American coun- 
tries represent the world region which is most determined upon making 
immediate and near-future internal improvements and 

Wuenreas, All other nations are centering their attention upon Spanish- 
American countries today as those having the most coveted prospect for 
international trade, and 

Wuerras, The United States wishes to obtain her share of interna- 
tional trade, and 


Wuereas, The United States is prepared with technically trained men 
to co-operate in the great internal improvement program already under 
way in Spanish-American countries, and already is furnishing many skilled 
technicians there, and 


Wuenreas, It is advantageous to the people of the United States to 
seek opportunities close at hand, rather than to cross the globe into another 
hemisphere to obtain them, and 


Wuereas, Spanish-American countries and our own United States 
have a common heritage of ancestry which sought refuge from the old 
order of dynastic rule and established for themselves democracies, granting 
equal rights to all men, regardless of race or creed, and, as a consequence, 
the people of the United States and of the Spanish-American countries 
have a mutual understanding and sympathy of purpose, and 


Wuereas, The United States today hopes to pursue the policy of the 
Good Neighbor toward the Spanish-American countries, and such gesture 
toward neighborliness implies a knowledge of the culture of these coun- 
tries, and 


Wuereas, Language is the essential medium of understanding be- 
tween peoples of linguistic differences ; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the public schools of our nation be urged to assume the 
duty of preparing their young people to take their proper and respective 
places in the program of inter-American relations which confronts them 
today, by encouraging the teaching of Spanish in the public schools of the 
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nation and by insisting upon ample time being given to Spanish, somewhere 
in the curriculum, so as to make it effective as a means of interchange with 
our Pan American neighbors. 

Be It Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent not only to 
teachers of Spanish but to the Associated Press and the United Press and 
to Schools of Education in the various colleges and universities of the 
United States, and to State and City Superintendents of Education. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Dr. F. M. KercHEVILLE 

Miss ANNABEL HALL 

Dr. THomas GABBERT 

Mrs. Rutu E. Peck, Chairman 


Announcement was made of Albuquerque for the twenty-fourth 
annual meeting and an enthusiastic invitation was extended by mem- 
bers who live in New Mexico and in Texas. As it resulted from 
counting all ballots, the following officers were declared elected: 
President (one-year term), Francis M. Kercheville; Second Vice- 
President (two-year term), Mrs. Ruth E. Peck; Third Vice-President 
(three-year term), Graydon S. DeLand; Secretary-Treasurer (three- 
year term), Guy B. Colburn; Members of the Executive Council 
(three-year terms), Catherine L. Haymaker and John Van Horne. 
Mr. Kercheville took the gavel and after appropriate remarks brought 
the meeting to adjournment. 

For the rest of the forenoon the Association met in three sections, 
on Adult Education, Junior High School, and Motion Pictures, carry- 
ing on the discussions simultaneously in different rooms of the hotel. 
The work of each section is here summarized for Hispania by its 
leader. 


SECTION ON ADULT EDUCATION? 


In preparing the material for this meeting, I drew upon the experiences 
of the Department of Adult Education as developed in New York City, 
under the auspices of WPA, Mr. Henry Besso, director; of Minneapolis, 
Miss Mary B. MacDonald, instructor in Spanish; Mrs. Frances Moeller- 


3 Leader, Mary Eleanor Peters. 
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ing, instructor in the Night School of San Jose, California; and my own 
experience as instructor in Spanish in the Adult Center of San Mateo 
Junior College, San Mateo. 

During the session stimulating discussion evoked much of interest from 
night-school instructors in El Paso, Texas; Portland, Oregon; and Oak- 
land, California. 

The first thing noticeable is the difference in the type of student found 
in each of the adult centers studied. Objectives are so varied that it would 
seem difficult to plan a unified course of instruction, such as is used in 
regular secondary schools. 

The common problem is that of suitable textbooks. Adults often are 
bored by the simple texts used in high school. This difficulty is solved in 
New York and Minneapolis by the preparation of a special basic grammar 
in mimeographed form prepared by the individual teachers, or under the 
direction of the WPA supervisor. 

Methods used vary greatly, in detail. In all, the direct method is empha- 
sized, with conversation the objective, but the approach in the four centers 
studied is different. In New York, grammar is not neglected, but formal 
study is minimized; in one of the Minneapolis centers, verb forms are 
studied intensively as a disagreeable task to be conquered promptly in 
order to reach as quickly as possible the objectives of conversation and 
writing. (In this case the students are for the most part teachers and 
people of culture who wish to travel, and who good-humoredly realize the 
necessity of a proper foundation.) In the other Minneapolis school, which 
gives academic credit and in which the majority of students are of high- 
school level, the high-school method is largely used. 

In San Jose, grammar points are taken up in the course of conversa- 
tion, and later as they appear in the reader, in an informal way. 

In San Mateo, the approach is directly through reading, with a pre- 
liminary drill on pronunciation and the simplest fundamentals of sentence- 
making based on the Spanish place names of California. This is always 
of the liveliest interest to the students, who enjoy making up their own 
sentences with the vocabulary thus available, and at the same time assure 
themselves of correct pronunciation and of familiarity with the geography 
and history of the state. 

Textbooks found helpful—In San Jose, De todo un poco (Castillo- 
Sparkman) for beginners; Sigamos leyendo (Castillo-Sparkman) and 
Intermediate Spanish Conversation (Kany) for intermediate, Un vuelo a 
México (Castillo-Sparkman) for advanced. In San Mateo, either Primeras 
lecturas (Castillo-Sparkman) or Weisinger and Johnston’s Beginning 
Spanish Reader, with classwork in grammar with Johnston’s Workbook 
No. I for beginners; for intermediate and advanced, the same workbook, 
and mimeographed exercises, and A México por automévil (Grismer), 
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followed by either Cartilla Espatiola (Robles) or Tales of the Spanish 
Southwest (Grismer). Choice of reader depends entirely upon student 
ability. 

Number of hours weekly.—These range from two hours in San Jose, 
San Mateo, and New York, to three hours in Minneapolis and five in 
Portland. In San Mateo, some of the students in the intermediate class 
come also to the beginners’ class for more intensive drill, thus having four 
hours weekly. 

Most common objective-—Use of leisure time, preparation for travel. 

One very interesting point brought out in the discussion of these basic 
examples and local schools, was that in San Jose and San Mateo, and to 
some extent in Oakland, the fact that most of the students work all day 
made it impossible for many of them to prepare any assigned lessons. In 
all three of these districts practically all the work is done in the classroom, 
with the result that progress is slow, much repetition is necessary, and 
sometimes those students who have had time to study become bored and 
irritated with the slower pace of their classmates. This point was not men- 
tioned in the reports of New York and Minneapolis. My private explana- 
tion of this difference is that in New York and Portland, where the work 
is part of a WPA project, the students are very many of them people 
without situations, hence have time on their hands and can attend classes 
during the day, and prepare for them. In California all are employed, but 
in spite of work and weariness they came faithfully to the classes as a sort 
of relaxation, interested in each evening’s lesson as done in the classroom, 
and optimistic as to results. For my own part I admire their courage and 
persistency in the face of this handicap. 

Underlying all these details in their points of resemblance and differ- 
ence is the basic one—that the teaching of adults cannot be undertaken on 
the standards of ordinary high-school or university instruction. Criticism, 
insistence, penalties, a formal course of study must be abandoned in teach- 
ing this type of student. They are not working for credits, hence cannot 
be graded. They are not forced by law to attend school, hence cannot be 
reproved for absence. They are studying, most of them, for adventure, 
leisure-interest, possible travel, and cannot be held to the strictly graded 
courses of study used in the day schools. They cannot be held responsible 
for absence, but when they return to class they expect to have all that they 
have missed reviewed for them, and the teacher must find some tactful way 
to help them without antagonizing those who have been regular in at- 
tendance. 

Under the WPA there is a corps of special instructors who have no 
day-school positions. In such centers as San Mateo, the instructor teaches 
both day and night. This is to some extent the case in Minneapolis. 

In small districts like San Mateo there is the very serious handicap of 
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finances. Absence from class and lowering of the attendance average often 
makes it necessary to drop the class from the program. Thus those who 
are seriously interested and who are really making valuable headway are 
often forced to give up a thing they really want, because others, through 
irresponsibility or emergencies of health and employment do not attend 
regularly or drop out altogether. 


REPORT OF SECTION ON MOTION PICTURES‘ 


The section on Motion Pictures discussed the following material now 
available for classroom use: 


1. Films loaned by the University of California. These include a 
wealth of material on Spanish-speaking countries, their life, arts, and in- 
dustries. Sixteen-millimeter films rent at $1.00 per day for silent ones and 
$1.50 for sound. Write to the Department of Visual Instruction, Univer- 
sity of California Extension Division, for catalog entitled Lifelong 
Learning. 

2. Films available from the Eastman Kodak Company. Through the 
courtesy of the San Francisco office, 216 Post Street, three of their beau- 
tiful colored films depicting the geography, industries, and customs of 
Bolivia, Central America, and Argentina were shown during the meeting. 
The price of these films is $24.00. Some Eastman stores have film 
libraries. Consult the one nearest you. 

3. Regular motion pictures obtained through the Azteca Films Dis- 
tributing Company. The Azteca Company has over a hundred pictures 
suitable for school students. A number of those favorably mentioned were 
Allé en el Rancho Grande, El Capitén Aventurero, La Hermana San Sul- 
picio, La paloma, and La noche de las mayas. Especially recommended was 
the travelogue Janitzio. Some of the members continued the meeting by 
attending a showing of La golondrina then playing at the Verdi Theater. 
They found it to be a beautiful picture combining romance and geography 
with very good views of Chichén Itza, Puebla, and Cholula. 

The price of the Azteca films is $15.00 if rented for school use. For 
additional information and addresses of Azteca Films Distributing Cen- 
ters see the December 1939 issue of Hispania, pages 432 and 433. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION® 


The discussion was based on the material found in the following 
articles: “Why Spanish?” by Hymen Alpern, New York Chapter, Ameri- 


* Leader, Grace M. Wood. 
5 Leader, Katherine Crofts. 
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can Association of Teachers of Spanish, in 1936; “Justification of Span- 
ish,” by E. Trent, in Texas Outlook, November 1935; “Does Spanish Have 
a Place in the Curriculum?” by H. D. Wesley, in Texas Outlook, Febru- 
ary 1936; and article by P. Flores, in Hispania, May 1937. 

After developing the points of “Reasons for Spanish Study,” and “Cor- 
relation between Junior and Senior High School,” the attention of the 
group centered on the vital question, “Why Spanish in the Junior High 
School ?” 

The following ideas were presented and discussed, in this connection: 

1. By the time the pupil reaches junior high school, he is supposed to 
be fairly well grounded in the fundamental subjects and in English. 

2. Study of Spanish supplies an outlet for the pupil’s interest in things 
outside his intimate range, and awakes his interests in world affairs. 

3. The beauty of Spanish and its literature supplies both a musical and 
an aesthetic need of the pupil. 

4. The program outlined by Secretary Hull at the Conference on Inter- 
American Cultural Relations, last November in Washington, stressed the 
importance of a knowledge of Spanish. 

5. The program outlined at this Washington conference for furthering 
Pan American solidarity provides for the exchange of teachers and gradu- 
ate students, and chief among the prerequisites for nomination and elec- 
tion of candidates is a fluent reading, writing, and speaking knowledge of 
Spanish. Naturally the sooner a pupil comes in contact with the language, 
the better he can “grow up” with it. 

During the consideration of the introductory remarks and of the topics 
developed by these, arose the important question, “How can we undertake 
to place Spanish in the junior high school and to develop it effectively?” 
This point was discussed by Miss Edith Pence, Director of Curriculum in 
the San Francisco Public Schools. Miss Pence attended the November 
conference referred to above, and published an article on her impressions 
in the Western Journal of Education, which she summarized in her re- 
marks. These were to the effect that to be successful in establishing the 
importance of Spanish at every level of the curriculum, including junior 
high school, it will first be necessary to educate the expert educators, who 
have so unfortunately cultivated a “blind spot” in the matter of languages. 
It should be the objective of every teacher to exert every effort to bring 
to the attention of schools of education, administrators, supervisors, guid- 
ance counselors, and others who direct the planning of the curriculum the 
vital importance of languages in general, and of Spanish in particular, as 
co-ordinating directly with what has definitely become a national policy, 
to the extent that the government is encouraging as never before every 
approach to better international understanding. 


A large number of the members took the cable cars to Fisher- 
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man’s Wharf and enjoyed seafood and the view of the Bay and the 
Golden Gate. In the afternoon automobiles were provided for the 
drive to Moraga Valley, where members of the faculty of Saint 
Mary’s College escorted the hispanistas through the chapel and gar- 
dens, explained an interesting art collection, and served a substantial 
merienda in the commodious refectory of the college. 


Guy BLANDIN COLBURN 


FreEsNo STATE COLLEGE 




















NOTAS SOBRE EL “POEMA DE MIO CID” 


Preparo este papel en la capacidad de admirador de esta obra que 
ha sido llamada por Ramon Menéndez Pidal “el primer monumento 
de la literatura espafiola.” Quisiera dividirlo en dos partes: la pri- 
mera, una exposicién del cuento de las hazafias del Cid segun el 
“Poema de Mio Cid” y la segunda, varias observaciones sobre el 
“Poema” mismo. 

Como principio quiero parafrasear el prdlogo de Don Quijote de 
la manera siguiente: Acontece tener un maestro de escuela un papel 
mal preparado y la estima que le tiene el maestro le pone una venda 
en los ojos para que no vea sus faltas; antes las juzga por errores 
pequefios y pormenores y las considera de poca importancia. Pero yo 
no quiero irme con la corriente del uso, ni suplicar casi con las lagri- 
mas en los ojos, como otros hacen oyentes carisimos, que perdonen 
o disimulen las faltas que en este mi papel vieren. 

El comienzo del “Poema de Mio Cid” es verdaderamente drama- 
tico como se ve en las primeras lineas : 


De los sos ojos tan fuertementre llorando, 
Tornava las cabega y estavalos catando, 
Vio puertas abiertas y ucos sin cafiados, 
Alcandaras vazias sin pielles y sin mantos 
Y sin falcones y sin azores mudados. 


Estas lineas describen las ruinas del castillo del Cid. El sale de Burgos 
por haber sido desterrado de la corte de Alfonso VI. La fecha es 
cerca del afio 1088. Uno de sus enemigos mas poderosos fué Garci 
Ordojiez, jefe de un grupo de leoneses que gozaban del favor de la 
corte de aquel entonces. El Cid y sesenta caballeros parten de Burgos 
porque el Rey Alfonso permite que ellos le acompafien al destierro. 
Nadie en toda la ciudad se atreve a ayudarle. Sdélo una nifia de nueve 
afios le habla y dice que si abrieran las casas “Perderian los haberes y 
aun los ojos de las caras.” Salié el Cid con sus vasallos y acamparon 
fuera de Burgos cerca de la ciudad en un arenal del rio Arlanzén. 
Martin Antolinez que se llama “el Burgalés conplido” provee de pan 
y vino al Cid y a los suyos. El Cid no sabia proporcionar para ellos 
las armas y el alimento necesarios para la guerra con los moros. 
Pero los dos, el Cid y Martin Antolinez, proyectaron obtener estas 
necesidades por medio de una idea ingeniosa. Cubrieron de cuero rojo 
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dos arcas grandes, les clavaron unos clavos dorados y asi creian tener 
el medio para obtener un préstamo. Llenaron las arcas de arena del 
rio y las cerraron con cuidado. Martin Antolinez se fué en seguida a 
los judios, Raquel y Vidas, y dejé como seguridad por el préstamo 
las dos arcas, llenas de oro dijo él, las cuales el Cid creia demasiado 
pesadas para llevarse en sus campafias. Pero insistid Antolinez que 
no abrieran las arcas hasta pasado el plazo de un afio. Quedaron 
sorprendidos y complacidos los judios cuando se llevaron las arcas. 
En este préstamo el Cid consigui6 seiscientos marcos en oro como 
su parte por haberles traido un negocio tan lucrativo. 

Antolinez vuelve a Burgos y el Cid se va para el monasterio de 
San Pedro de Cardefia cerca de Burgos. Alli encuentra a dofia Xi- 
mena y sus hijas dofia Elvira y dofia Sol. Muy pronto llegan ciento 
quince caballeros que se juntaron en Burgos para ir al destierro con 
el Cid y de noche se van con él. Después de cruzar el Duero en lo que 
Pero Abad llama “navas de palos” empieza a anochecer. Se encuentra 
con el Cid su sobrino Minaya Alvar Fajfiez y esta noche es para ellos 
la ultima en tierra de Castilla. En un suefio el angel Gabriel consuela 
al desterrado. Ahora acompafian al Cid trescientos caballeros y los 
recuenta pensando entrar en el reino moro de Toledo. Con tres caba- 
lleros y otros doscientos secuaces Minaya Alvar Fafiez sale en correria 
contra Alcala por via de Guadalajara. Castejon, uno de los pueblos 
moros, cae en poder del Cid. Minaya Alvar Fafiez no acepta parte 
alguna del botin de su correria a Alcala y hace un voto solemne al Cid 
diciendo “non prenderé de vos quanto un dinero malo.” 

El Cid marcha luego a las tierras de Zaragoza y acampa sobre 
Alcocer. Por medio de fuerza y estrategia sabe el Cid que ganara en 
sus encuentros con los moros. Sabe que por fuerza no vencera en el 
sitio de Alcocer y deja una sola tienda en el campamento y se retira 
como si se fuera de este lugar. Salieron a prisa los moros para averi- 
guar lo que quedaba en esta sola tienda dejando un gran espacio entre 
las puertas de Alcocer y sus fuerzas. El Cid y sus caballeros volvieron 
en seguida y entraron en Alcocer y la sefia del Cid ondeo sobre la 
ciudad. 

El] rey moro de Valencia, Tamin, quiere recobrar a Alcocer y 
envia un ejército contra el Cid. El ataque del rey Tamin es uno de 
los mas fuertes que sufre el Cid y sdlo por sus valientes caballeros 
gana esta batalla decisiva después de una lucha sangrienta y feroz. 
Del botin de los moros ganan quinientos diez caballos. El Cid quiere 
mandar como regalo al rey Alfonso 
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—treinta caballos, 
todos con siellas y muy bien enfrenados, 
sendas espadas de los arzones colgando. 


Minaya Alvar Fafiez responde que “de grado” entregara este 
presente al rey Alfonso. Minaya parte para Castilla con el regalo de 
caballos. En su ausencia, el Cid vendié la ciudad de Alcocer a los 
moros por tres mil marcos de plata y abandona la ciudad. Observa 
buenos agiieros al salir de este lugar y va para Mont Real. 

Al llegar ante el Rey, éste perdona a Minaya pero no al Cid 
diciendo, 

— id y venid, d’aqui vos doy mi gracia; 
mas del Cid Campeador, y non vos digo nada. 


Sin embargo, el Rey permite que se vayan con el Cid a los caballeros 
que quieran acompafiarle. Se reune Minaya con el Cid con doscientos 
castellanos. La alegria de los desterrados es grande cuando llega 
Minaya Alvar Fafiez porque reciben “Saludes de primos y de her- 
manos, y de sus compafias, aquellas que habian dejado.” También 
se alegra mucho el Cid al saber de su mujer y de sus hijas. 

El Cid llega a tierras amparadas por el Conde de Barcelona y 
recibe noticias de las amenazas de éste pero en vano extiende el Cid 
ofertas de paz. En una batalla con este Conde, el Cid gana una de 
sus famosas espadas, Colada. El Conde de Barcelona se niega a 
comer como prisionero del Cid y quiere dejarse morir de hambre. 
Después, el Cid pone en libertad al Conde y se despide de él que se 
va receloso. Aqui termina el cantar primero titulado “El Destierro” 
y en las ultimas lineas del cantar los desterrados se alegran de la ri- 
queza que han obtenido en sus encuentros con los moros. 

Con el tiempo que tengo a mi disposicién no podré dar un resumen 
enteramente completo de los dos siguientes cantares del ““Poema.” El 
cantar segundo “Bodas de las Hijas del Cid” comienza con el Cid 
dirigiéndose contra tierras de Valencia. Los moros valencianos cercan 
al Cid pero después de una harenga Minaya explica el plan de la 
batalla y el Cid vence a estos moros y pronto conquista toda la region 
de Valencia. El rey moro de Sevilla quiere recobrar a Valencia pero 
no tiene éxito. El Cid jura dejarse intonsa la barba “por amor de 
rey Alfonso, que de tierra me ha echado.” Prepara otro regalo para 
el rey Alfonso, esta vez unos cien caballos tomados a los moros. En 
este cantar se menciona cierto Jerénimo, obispo, que viene a ayudar 
al Cid en sus luchas contra los infieles. Después de este presente para 
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el Rey, éste perdona a la familia del Cid a pesar de la envidia de Garci 
Ordojfiez, el antiguo enemigo del Cid. Los Infantes de Carrion codi- 
cian sus riquezas desde que lo ven poderoso en sus conquistas contra 
los moros. Minaya Alvar Fafiez va por dofia Ximena y sus hijas y 
mientras que esta en Burgos promete a los judios buen pago de la 
deuda del Cid; en el interin no han abierto las arcas tal como pro- 
metieron. En la presencia de su mujer y sus hijas muestra el Cid la 
manera en que luchan él y los suyos contra los moros y aquéllas ven 
la toma de Valencia. Manda el Cid otro regalo de doscientos caballos 
al Rey Alfonso y éste se muestra benévolo hacia el desterrado. El 
Cid mismo no quiere entregar a sus hijas a los Infantes de Carrion y 
Minaya se las entrega. Las fiestas de las bodas de dofia Elvira y dofia 
Sol duran quince dias. 

El cantar tercero comienza con el famoso incidente del miedo de 
los Infantes ante el leén del Cid y mas tarde se avergiienzan de este 
hecho. Gana aqui la espada Tizon el Cid en un encuentro con el rey 
moro Bucar. En este encuentro queda satisfecho del valor de sus 
yernos pero ellos todavia tienen vergiienza de su cobardia con el leén. 
Por haber sido burlados de esta cobardia los Infantes proponen afren- 
tar a las hijas del Cid. Hay malos agiieros cuando salen los Infantes 
con suis esposas acompafiados todos de un caballero del Cid llamado 
Félez Mujfioz y primo de las hijas. En el robledo de Corpes maltratan 


los Infantes a sus esposas dejandolas por muertas. Aqui dice Pero 
Abad : 


j Qual ventura seria si asomara a essora el Cid Ruy Diaz! 


Félez Mujfioz vuelve en busca de las hijas del Cid y las lleva en 
su caballo a San Esteban de Gormaz. De alli las llevara Minaya y sale 
el Cid de Valencia para recibirlas. El Cid pide justicia al rey y 
también pide que desista de convocar esta corte pero en vano. En la 
corte el Cid reclama sus espadas, Colada y Tizon, que les habia rega- 
lado a los Infantes. Luego se las da a Pedro Vermidez, su sobrino, y 
a Martin Antolinez, el Burgalés. La segunda demanda del Cid fué 
el pago de tres mil marcos. Con sus caballeros reta a los Infantes de 
Carrion y después de un plazo de tres semanas espera encontrarlos 
en una lid. En esta lid se alegra de su venganza sobre los Infantes 
y en pocas palabras Pero Abad habla del matrimonio de las hijas del 
Cid con los principes de Navarra y de Aragon. Con estas palabras 
tan de golpe como principié termina el “Poema” : 
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Pasado es deste siglo mio Cid de Valencia sefior, 
el dia de la pascue de pentecostés ; de Cristo haya per- 
dén! Asi hagamos nosotros todos, justos y pecadores. 
Estas son las nuevas de mio Cid el Campeador ; 
en este logar se acaba esta razon. 


El copista Pero Abad puso este explicit al cédice conservado: 
Quien escrivi6 este libro 
del Dios paraiso. 
Per Abad le escriviéd en el mes de mayo 
en era de 1345 afios. 


Con esto termino el cuento relatado en el “Poema de Mio Cid” y 
paso a algunas observaciones sobre esta obra. 

El titulo del “Poema” muestra una aficidn del autor por el Cid 
y sus notables hazafias por su haber llamado este poema el “Poema 
de Mio Cid” en vez de llamarlo sencillamente el “Poema del Cid.” 
Como ya se ha indicado esta copia conservada del “Poema” es el 
unico manuscrito que existe y fué hecha por Pero o Pedro el Abad. 
La fecha que se encuentra en el fin de la obra se da en numeracion 
romana Mille CC XLV y muestra un espacio que puede ser una rasca- 
dura intencional y asi es la fecha 1245 aunque arriba en las ultimas 
lineas del “Poema” se tradujo 1345. Por eso hay una discrepancia 
de cien afios. Ramon Menéndez Pidal dice que se puede creer que 
hubo “poemas o cantares” que precedieron el “Poema de Mio Cid” 
y cree que el original fué escrito en 1140 y comunmente ésta es la 
fecha que se da a la obra original que Pero Abad copié segin Menén- 
dez Pidal en el afio 1345. A esta obra original también se da el nombre 
“Cantar de Myo Cid.” Para hacer esta copia Pero Abad tenia a la 
mano un texto antiguo que contenia ciertos errores que, Menéndez 
Pidal cree, presume que la copia de 1345 segtin el copista no fué la 
original de la obra sino que fué tomada de una mas antigua de la 
fecha 1140. 

Al “Poema” de fecha 1245 si la rascadura de la C es intencional, 
le faltan el comienzo y la hoja que lIlevaba el titulo. Puede ser que 
algun fraile descuidado arrancé la primera hoja de esta obra para 
secar su pluma, no sabiendo la importancia de su acto. Faltan unas 
lineas en el interior de la obra. Se nota también que la ultima parte 
ha sido reparada de una manera muy inexperta. El autor verdadero 
de esta obra “primer monumento de la literatura espafiola” tal vez 
nunca se sabra. 
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Se cree que el Cid literario es distinto del historico y éste sin duda 
alguna era listo, sin escripulos y cruel. El titulo “Cid” se deriva del 
arabe “sidi” que quiere decir “sefior mio” y se dice que recibidé este 
nombre por haber conquistado a cinco reyes moros a la vez. Se relata 
un triunfo del Cid después de la muerte ; se relata que aun muerto fué 
sentado en su caballo Babieca y con los suyos salié al encuentro de los 
moros quienes, viéndole venir otra vez a destruirlos, huyeron. Igual 
a la reverencia que tiene el francés por el Rolando del tiempo de 
Carlomagno es la que todavia tiene el espafiol por esta gran figura 
nacional que odiaba tanto a los moros infieles y conserv6 para su rey 
lealtad aunque desterrado por él. Esta figura, sombra que espantaba 
durante largos afios a los del Levante, es el Cid Campeador. 


CLIFFORD W. VREDENBURGH 


Lone Beacu Juntor COLLEGE 














GALDOS AND ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Without the advantages of modern psychological knowledge and 
experiment, in a day when psychoanalysis was almost unknown and 
the surface had scarcely been scratched in the study of mental dis- 
order, Benito Pérez Galdés, Spanish novelist of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, was portraying with a rare understanding mental abnormals in 
their multitudinous variations. This deep comprehension of human 
impulse and of the mechanisms of the abnormal mind is all the more 
amazing as it is realized that his insight was not gained from scientific 
studies or research but from the flashes of intuition of a realist who 
observed life minutely and could interpret scientifically those subtle, 
subconscious bits of human experience not obvious to the ordinary 
observer. 

A careful study of Galdés’ complete works in the novel and drama 
reveals not only that he was generally far in advance of his time in 
his psychological conception of mental disease, but that he definitely 
anticipated many of the accepted theories of today, and particularly 
those of the psychoanalytic school, whose founder was Sigmund Freud 
of Vienna. Some of Galdés’ characters, in their symptoms, ideas, and 
behavior, could have been taken almost bodily from Freud’s case his- 
tories. Although Galdés does not, in most instances, use modern 
terminology in describing his characters, he does present clearcut cases 
illustrating some of the foundation theories of modern psychoanalysis 
as conceived by Freud and many others. There is scarcely a book by 
Galdés that does not contain one or more of these abnormals, the 
types ranging from the mildly peculiar or borderline cases to the 
wildly raving maniacs of the definitely psychotic group. In order to 
show the wide range of cases which he presents, which run the gamut 
of mental aberration, these characters have been classified for exami- 
nation into three groups: “borderline,” showing a lack of mental bal- 
ance but without definite disease symptoms and showing no disinte- 
gration of personality (these cases we see about us every day among 
our friends and acquaintances); “psychotic,” or definitely insane, 
whose personality is completely broken up and who have lost touch 
with reality (these may be found in our asylums, perhaps under the 
diagnosis of schizophrenia, paranoia, and the like) ; “psychoneurotic,” 
victims of certain symptoms of mental peculiarity which are morbid, 
to say the least, but whose personality is still intact (these people are 
sometimes found in institutions, but most frequently walk the earth 
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foot-loose causing disturbance wherever they are). This last group 
will form the main portion of this discussion, since it is around such 
cases that the Freudian theories revolve, which theories Galdés has 
anticipated novelistically by many years. 


The “borderline” group, though not possessing pathological symp- 
toms, does present an interesting study of mental unbalance and on 
this basis will receive brief comment. 

In the cases of Isidora Rufete (La desheredada) and Rosalia de 
Bringas (La de Bringas), the unbalance takes the form of mild “de- 
lusions of grandeur” in that they both suffer from an obsession to be 
persons of importance in the social scheme. They consider themselves 
worthy of a far more elevated station in life than their background 
and character justify, and spend their entire lives in a fruitless effort 
to satisfy their passion for social prominence. 

Maria Egypciaca (La familia de Leén Roch) is the product of an 
unwholesome early environment, having grown up in the compan- 
ionship of a neurotic ill-balanced brother of precocious religious in- 
stincts. Their childhood playtime is spent in a morbid preoccupation 
with the stories of sufferings endured by the saints and in getting 
themselves into a pathological state of mystical frenzy and exaltation. 
After Maria is grown, her fanatical religious ideas and her romantic 
interests cannot be reconciled to each other, and when the story 
closes this intrapsychical conflict has brought about a definitely neu- 
rotic condition. 

In the extremity to which each will go in the pursuit of an obses- 
sion, Dofia Perfecta (Dotia Perfecta) and Torquemada (La Torque- 
mada Series) offer interesting studies in religious fanaticism and 
avarice. 


The “psychotic,” or insane, group abound throughout the works 
of Galddés, an entire asylum group being vividly presented in La 
desheredada. Tomas Rufete, one of these inmates, is one of the most 
outstanding of this type. He suffers from a true pathological delusion 
of grandeur. His days are spent holding imaginary conferences with 
great generals, archbishops, signing imaginary papers of tremendous 
importance, and handling vast imaginary sums of money. José de la 
Zarza (El audaz), another of these paranoid types, relives in his 
dungeon all of the horrible events of the French Revolution. He 
constantly babbles of Robespierre, Sainte Juste, and other prominent 
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figures of that period, carries on imaginary conversations and writes 
imaginary papers or speeches of great import. 


The “psychoneurotic” group, coming between the “borderline” 
and the “psychotic” group in degree of abnormality, is the most sig- 
nificant from a Freudian or psychoanalytic standpoint, since the neu- 
roses form the basis of Freud’s studies and conclusions. Before 
going into a detailed study of some of these cases, it seems appropriate 
to present an explanation of those psychoanalytical theories which 
are illustrated in the flesh in the works of Galdos. 

First, the sexual basis of the neuroses. In 1905 Freud brought 
forth the idea in Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex that 
nervous disorders are a direct result of conflicts and repressions within 
the sexual life ; that, by repression, these socially undesirable impulses 
are not destroyed but relegated to the unconscious; that, if the re- 
pression is apparently complete, the individual has found a substitute 
channel or has “sublimated” his sexual energy, transforming it into 
some higher psychic activity such as the field of literature, art, reli- 
gion, or any other career. In the neurotic, who is less likely to be 
able to sublimate this energy, these repressions break forth in the 
form of substitute symptoms of disorder, the symptoms being a sort 
of compromise which satisfies the unconscious wish and yet is in 
accord with the ethical demands of conscious life. For example, the 
peculiar behavior of the hysteric. This effort to escape the conflict 
between the sexual impulses and the standards of social behavior set 
by public opinion results in various forms of mental aberration: 
hysteria, compulsion neurosis, anxiety neurosis, morbid mysticism, 
abnormal forgetting, and regression. All of the above-mentioned 
states, with their accompanying symptoms, will be fully illustrated in 
the character histories which follow. 

Second, the theory of catharsis, which Freud developed as a result 
of Breuer’s studies in hypnosis, published jointly by Freud and 
Breuer in 1895 under the title of Studies in Hysteria. The catharsis 
theory briefly is this: mental disorders may be cured by bringing the 
hidden sources of conflict into clear consciousness. This abreaction, 
or working off of a pent-up emotion by living through it again in 
feeling or action and by clearly recognizing it for what it is, Freud 
believes, will bring about a disappearance, or at least a relief, of 
symptoms. 

Third, the interpretation of dreams. Freud states that dreams, 
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like neuroses, indicate unconscious trends of the mind, that is, re- 
pressed thoughts and emotions. In Jntroduction to Psychoanalysis he 
makes the following statements : 


Dreams are the removal of sleep-disturbing psychic stimuli by way of 
hallucinated satisfaction. .... Every time a dream is completely com- 
prehensible to us, it proves to be an hallucinated wish-fulfillment. 

In psychoanalysis it is always maintained that all dreams have a sexual 
meaning. .... But that the markedly distorted dreams preponderantly 
....» give expression to sex wishes, is a fact that you may certainly keep 
in mind as one of the results of psychoanalytical research. 


Of the above theories illustrated in the works of Galddés, the 
sexual basis of the neuroses forms the core of Freudian psychology 
and will be taken up in detail from this point on. Since the psycho- 
sexual processes constitute the most intimate and hidden part of the 
personality and are the most distorted and repressed by educative 
influences and social conventions, it is small wonder that they are so 
frequently found to be the root of psychoneurotic disturbances. 

In the discussion which follows the term “sexual maladjustment” 
is used to indicate any disturbance in the romantic part of an indi- 
vidual’s life, whether from a repression, conscious or unconscious, or 
from some unsatisfactory love relationship; in other words, it may 
mean any emotional upset arising out of love, romance, or marriage. 
This broad use is in accord with the Freudian concept of sex. 


One of Galdés’ most interesting characters illustrating this theory 
is Paulita Porrefio (La Fontana de Oro), spinster-mystic. She is a 
clearcut and excellently portrayed case of “conversion hysteria” 
brought about by a conflict between a lifelong religious training and 
a romantic interest. Paulita passed the early part of her childhood in 
the austere home of an aunt and uncle, where she was taught prayers 
and religious songs as soon as she was able to learn them. She then 
spent some years in a convent and became fully imbued with the ideas 
of mysticism. At the time of the opening of the book she is living with 
two female relatives, who are narrow, intolerant, strait-laced, bigoted. 
Embittered from early romantic disillusions, love and marriage to 
them are something foul and bestial, and their prurient minds are 
ever on the alert to detect evil or obscenity in those about them. 
Paulita, of a naturally loving and emotional character, by the con- 
tinuous repression of natural impulses necessary in following her 
mystical standards of living, has built up a false personality. Her 
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religious devotions, trances, self-tortures, are in reality a type of 
masochism which provides a partial emotional outlet for her passionate 
nature. When young Lazaro, through force of circumstances, comes 
to live at the house of Porrefio, a peculiar change begins to come 
over Paulita. She becomes absent-minded, forgets her prayers, is 
restless, relaxes her religious fasting, is caught looking for almost 
the first time in her life in a mirror, and is even heard to laugh! When 
she finally realizes what is the matter with her, all of her mysticism 
is gone. She now sees her whole life as a mistake and breaks forth 
into the following confession : 


Alas for those who have never known themselves, have deceived them- 
selves, have allowed their natural impulses to be deflected, and their char- 
acter to be distorted without realizing it! When the silenced speaks, when 
the repressed comes forth, when the hidden is discovered, those individuals 
will be the victims of the most frightful suffering. They will feel as though 
reborn at a late age; they will note that they have lived years without 
feeling; they will realize that the new being brought forth by a tardy 
transformation, unfolds itself intolerant, proud, asking for all that be- 
longs to it; everything which a false and self-deceived life has not given 
it; seeking feelings which the old self, the indifferent, cold and dead self, 
has never known. What horrible conflicts arise from such a late awaken- 
ing ! 


No longer able to restrain herself, Paulita confesses her love to 
Lazaro, who is horrified and uncomfortable, and begs him to elope 
with her. Shocked and repelled, he rejects her proposal. From this 
time she begins to develop the typical signs of the hysteric, translating 
her mental traumas into bodily symptoms in the form of cataleptic 
trances. Subconsciously wishing that she were paralyzed emotionally, 
she attains a realization of this wish through the insensible condition 
of catalepsy. 

Freud states that all influences upon the body through libidinous 
excitation, whether normal or pathological, are especially significant 
for the symptom development in hysteria. The individual attempts to 
forget the experience and drives it back into the unconscious. This 
results in a struggle of two opposing forces, which finally compro- 
mise on a conversion of these forces into hysterical symptoms, such 
as paralyses, choking sensations, twitching, vomiting, and all kinds 
of sensory disturbances. 

Another example of hysterical manifestations is found in Eloisa 
(Lo prohibido), who suffers from a choking sensation, in modern 
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medical parlance called “hystericus globus.” She has a horror of 
feathers, and has the sensation of a feather in her throat which she 
can neither extricate nor swallow. These symptoms come upon her 
always at a time when she is emotionally upset, either by her unsatis- 
factory husband or her disturbing lover. Beatriz (Nazarin), another 
hysteric, has heart spasms, no appetite, and cannot sleep. She has the 
sensation of a great lump like a rock in her stomach and cannot 
swallow a bite even as small as a grain of wheat. She foams at the 
mouth, groans, and runs about shouting shameful things. Friends say 
that her trouble is caused by her lover, Pinto, who keeps her on ten- 
terhooks, one day attentive and the next day threatening her life. 
She suffers from all kinds of pathological fears. An interesting illus- 
tration of Galdds’ belief in the catharsis theory is brought out in 
Nazarin’s advice to Beatriz as to how to rid herself of her phobias. 
He suggests that she should force herself to enter the church, of 
which she has such a terror, and meet the fear face to face. This idea 
expressed by Galdds is stated in almost identical language by Jones’ 
Papers on Psychoanalysis: 

One can never cure a severe case of hysterical phobia, if one allows the 
patient to shield himself entirely from the danger of an anxiety attack by 
means of the phobia; when the analysis is not making progress, the patient 
should be got to expose himself to such an attack. 


Maxi Rubin (Fortunata y Jacinta) is, from a psychological stand- 
point, one of the most interesting and complex character portrayals 
to be found in the works of Galddés. In childhood, due to certain 
disadvantages of physique, Maxi developed a feeling of inferiority and 
supersensitiveness. He was a delicate, rickety, frail child, possessing 
a small, ill-formed body, a flat head, a sunken nose, and crooked, de- 
fective teeth. This unhappy combination of physical unattractive- 
ness, combined with a general emotional and nervous instability, 
contributes an excellent foundation for later mental disorder. His 
adolescence is spent in day-dreaming, a type of defense mechanism 
to which he resorts to escape an emotionally distressing life. In this 
life of fantasy he sees himself in the ideal, a physically handsome and 
economically successful individual with a beautiful and virtuous wife. 
He is introduced to Fortunata, a woman of the lower classes who 
possesses a rare physical beauty but is lacking in the moral virtues 
which he has always prized. He falls a desperate victim to her charms, 
though aware of her moral aberrations. He begins to find excuses 
for her past, blaming it on her lover Juanito, a man of the upper 
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classes who first seduced her. He resolves to regenerate and educate 
her and is at first very happy and free from nervous symptoms. 
Before long he begins to suspect her infidelity, and a deep conflict in 
his emotional life begins. Fortunata goes back to her former lover, 
Juanito, and after this Maxi begins to develop peculiar symptoms— 
a sort of rationalization of his lonely existence. He declares that he 
feels a distaste for ordinary life and turns to the mystical. Juanito 
deserts Fortunata and she comes back to Maxi, but his confidence 
in her is gone, and he is constantly tortured with suspicions. Delu- 
sions of all kinds develop: physical delusions that his head feels 
empty or that it is made of granite (no doubt a wish-fulfillment 
delusion) ; then delusions of a persecutory nature—he smells poisons 
in his food, hears sounds which he believes are the footsteps of 
his enemies, and has various visual delusions. From this time on he 
goes from one theory of life to another in an attempt to find a sub- 
stitute for his frustrated love life. He tells Fortunata of a dream 
he had: he had a terrible thirst and drinks a full bottle of morphine 
hydrochloride. He falls to the floor unconscious and an angel appears 
to him telling him not to be jealous if his wife should be pregnant as 
it ‘will not be a child of the flesh but of divine origin. He later 
confesses that this was not an actual dream but a device to try to force 
a confession from her. The fact that the dream is fictitious, according 
to Freudian interpretation, does not affect its psychological aspect, 
as fictitious dreams have the same significance as real dreams in the 
understanding of neurosis. The fact that the dream child is of divine 
rather than human origin is but the expression of a wish. 

A second illustration of the catharsis theory is presented when 
Maxi, through hearing the details of the jealous suspicions of another, 
begins to have an insight into his own mental condition, from which 
time his symptoms begin to disappear. 

In Freud’s Psychopathology of Everyday Life he devotes con- 
siderable space to “pathological forgetting”—a peculiar mental condi- 
tion in which a person forgets something which, by all logic, he should 
remember. Maxi at one time completely forgets Fortunata’s name. 
It is obviously a defensive striving against painful memories and is 
due to a subconscious desire to forget. 

Angel Guerra (Angel Guerra) presents another striking example 
of the definite relationship between sexual maladjustment and neu- 
rosis. Guerra is a man of ordinary impulses and aspirations, with 
a decided leaning toward the practical and physical as opposed to the 
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mystical. He falls in love with Leré, a mystic, who devotes all of her 
thoughts and energies to religion, and who rejects his advances with 
finality. In an attempt to establish a point of congeniality between 
them and to create opportunities of association with her, he takes up 
the study of religion and attempts to make himself over into the type 
of man that he believes Leré admires. He changes his living habits, 
takes up the practices of mysticism, and tries to mold his ideals in 
accordance with her beliefs. He still is unable to make any progress 
with her, and at this time begins to show pathological symptoms. He 
has hallucinations of a double personality, which are clearly a pro- 
jection of the mental conflict between Guerra, the man, and Guerra, 
the mystic. He has morbid dreams and visions whose erotic content 
are unquestionable. In Guerra’s dreams Freud would find the dis- 
guised expression of highly significant underlying psychical processes, 
all brought about by the suppression of libidinous impulses. 

If Galddés had written but one book, Lo prohibido (1884-85), his 
anticipation of Freudian concepts would have been definitely estab- 
lished. An entire family of abnormals is presented, and in each case 
the psychopathic condition is definitely traceable to sexual or romantic 
disturbances of some kind. The close relationship which Freud 
teaches exists between anxiety neurosis and sexual maladjustment is 
closely illustrated in the character of José, Javier, Enrique, and Ra- 
fael. Desire that does not find a mode of satisfactory expression gives 
rise to a dread or vague sense of disquiet, and this feeling may attach 
itself to a definite object and show itself as a morbid impulse or a 
defined fear. Juana Maria suffers from a nervous compulsive move- 
ment, but states that after her marriage her symptoms disappeared. 
Javier suffers from unreasoning fears, but becomes perfectly normal 
after marriage. We even find a case of kleptomaniac symptoms 
traceable to marital unhappiness. 

The catharsis theory is again brought out as a method of curing 
mental disorders. José’s nervous symptoms are relieved when he 
thrashes out his nervous ailment with his uncle. José himself suggests 
it as good therapy for doctors dealing with neurotics. José’s uncle 
makes the statement that the only cure is to discuss it, “as a fright- 
ened horse is cured by making him approach the very objects which 
have caused his fear.” 


One of the most interesting groups of abnormals in the works of 
Galddés is the mystics—both true and self-deceived. To Galddés, mys- 
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ticism even at its best is an absolute negation of fundamental trends, 
an unwholesome and pathological manifestation. That religious ec- 
stasy and mystic self-torture have a sexual basis and furnish a sort 
of voluptuous satisfaction is clearly illustrated by the mystics pre- 
sented. Having set for themselves an almost impossible ideal of 
behavior, they are the most susceptible to all types of mental disorder, 
particularly neurasthenia and hysteria. Catherine of Genoa, Madame 
Guyon, Santa Teresa, and other famous mystics present almost iden- 
tical symptoms as Guerra, Maxi, Leré, Luis Gonzaga, Nazarin, and 
others. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Comparative data on Freud and Galdos reveal that, at the time of 
Galdos’ greatest productivity, Freud’s theories about the etiology of the 
neuroses had not yet even taken shape in his own mind. In 1870, when 
Galddés presented Paulita, Freud was only fourteen years of age; in 
1880-82, when Breuer made his famous cure of hysteria by hypnosis, 
out of which Freud later developed the “catharsis” theory, Freud 
was but a student in medical school; in 1887, according to Freud’s 
own statement, he knew nothing of the etiology of the neuroses. In 
1895, when Freud and Breuer jointly published Studies on Hysteria, 
still Freud made no statement about the etiology of the neuroses. 
By this time practically all of Galdés’ psychoneurotic characters had 
been created. Two years later, in 1897, Freud makes his first tenta- 
tive statement that he was then “working toward a theory of the 
libido in the neuroses which was to explain all neurotic as well as 
psychotic appearances on the basis of abnormal drifts of the libido.” 
In 1900 Freud published his Interpretation of Dreams, but long be- 
fore this Galdés had described in detail the dreams of Maxi and 
Guerra. In 1905, ten years after the publication of all of Galdés’ most 
outstanding works, Freud brought out Three Contributions to the 
Theory of Sex, in which are found his fundamental concepts with 
regard to the cause of neurosis. 

Galdés’ anticipation of modern psychological theories, and par- 
ticularly Freudianism, is interesting both from a psychological and 
a literary viewpoint. Psychoanalysis did not exist until Freud ap- 
peared as its exponent. Little was known of the psychic mechanisms 
of the neuroses, and nothing at all of their etiology. It is an amazing 
literary, as well as psychological, accomplishment that Galdds, a 
creative writer, without assistance of modern theories and systems, 
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should propound a conception of mental disease, its causes and its 
therapy, almost identical to the system which has been conceded by 
modern psychologists to be the outstanding contribution of this genera- 
tion to an understanding of the abnormal mind. 


Leota W. EL.Liottr 


F. M. KeERCHEVILLE* 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEw MEXxIco 


* The collaboration of the undersigned on this paper was largely in having 
suggested the topic, giving counsel, and in final editing. Most of the credit, 
therefore, should go to Mrs. Elliott. Thanks and credit are also due Dr. George 
M. Peterson of the Psychology Department of the University of New Mexico 
for valuable aid and counsel. 
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EL PAISAJE EN LA POESIA DE JOSE EUSTASIO 
RIVERA Y JOSE ASUNCION SILVA* 


I 


En la Introduccién a nuestra Antologia de liricos colombianos, al 
discutir la indole de la poesia de Colombia, variada y romantica en 
sus aspectos esenciales, dijimos que alli existen cuatro climas estéticos 
que corresponden a sus cuatro climas geograficos, y que tan intere- 
sante fendmeno se comprende bien cuando se estudian con cuidado 
los lugares donde nacieron y pasaron la adolescencia los liricos colom- 
bianos mas originales y se relacionan con las obras poéticas en que 
expresaron su actitud vital y su ideal aspiracién. 

Nuestra tesis ha merecido juicios criticos diversos, favorables y 
benévolos unos, adversos y festivos los mas ... 

Se ha dicho que nosotros, de brazo con los poetas colombianos, nos 
hemos ido por el mundo de las maravillas, dejando a un lado el criterio 
objetivista, sobrio y discreto que debe guiar toda discusi6n cientifica 
y seria; y se sigue afirmando que el poeta José Asuncién Silva, por 
ejemplo, “nada tiene de colombiano,” si se compara su obra con la 
de José Eustasio Rivera, que “si lo es en todo sentido,” por haberse 
inspirado en su propio ambiente, “cosa que no hizo aquél sino a me- 
dias” y de cuando en cuando! ... 

Por haberse dicho semejantes cosas, volvemos hoy sobre el tema, 
con la esperanza de persuadir y convencer a los incrédulos, si tal fuere 
posible ; concretandonos al caso de estos dos poetas, y dejando para 
otra ocasion lo que conviene al considerar la poesia de Guillermo 
Valencia y la de Porfirio Barba Jacob, que encarnan otros dos climas 
estéticos distintos, si. bien no tan diferenciados. 


II 


José Eustasio Rivera nacié en Neiva (1889), Capital del Departa- 
mento del Huila, y alli crecié y recibid su primera educacién. Neiva 
era entonces, y es todavia, una villa sin historia, que fundaron hace 
siglos gentes de buena estirpe castellana, en un valle ardiente,—es- 


* Read at the twenty-third annual meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, San Francisco, December 27, 1939. 
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tuche de arcanos silencios—, que anida entre las formidables estri- 
baciones de las cordilleras Central y Oriental del Ande Colombiano. 
Una villa de calles angostas, de casas bajas y blancas de tejados rojizos 
y pardos, de plazuelas umbrias y de templos y conventos apacibles ... 
Una villa sefioril y orgullosa donde no sucede nada, porque sus hijos, 
sencillos y castizos, viven y mueren sin protestas, libres de inquietudes 
metafisicas, robustos y alegres unos, secos y paludicos los otros, y casi 
todos primitivos y muy apegados a la tierra que los nutre ... Una villa 
sofiadora que abanican mil palmeras cuchicheantes y que arrullan las 
aguas lentas y poderosas del Rio de la Magdalena ... Una villa medio 
embrujada, cuyo destino “nunca profanos ojos leyeron,” segtin lo 
afirma su poeta. 

El Valle de Neiva, cubierto de extensos pajonales y de selvas 
milenarias, esta rodeado de majestuosas y arrebatadas montafias, y 
anegado por las aguas del Magdalena. Es un valle tipicamente tropi- 
cal, que envuelven las nieblas mafianeras, se enciende en luces y colores 
durante la canicula, y luego se aduerme bajo cielos tachonados de 
estrellas en las quietas noches opalinas. Es un mundo completo en 
miniatura, primordial y salvaje, hermoso y escondido ... 

Y en él paso su nifiez y su primera juventud Rivera, el hombre 
sano, fuerte, sereno, justo y generoso, el poeta de alma “esposa de los 
vegetales,”” que expreso su vision tragicamente bella de la vida y de 
las cosas, logrando identificar su obra y su existencia como pocos. 

Muy temprano se inicié Rivera en la vida literaria, con la publica- 
cién de dos odas, una a Espaiia, “altisima y muy noble”’—como lo 
dijo don Miguel de Unamuno—, y otra a Ricaurte, héroe de San 
Mateo, “de sello profundamente autdéctono”—segun la opinién de 
don Guillermo Valencia. Empero, con ser tan afortunadas las dos 
odas, el poeta solté la trompa lirico-épica, se interné en el ambiente 
natio, y nos did Tierra de promisioén, obra de grande originalidad y 
hermosura, en sonetos que se han calificado de “parnasianos,” aunque 
solo lo son en apariencia ... Y mas tarde, nos did La vordgine, novela 
poematica de honda americanidad, que tanta fama ha logrado por el 
mundo. 

Neiva, su valle, el rio, las montafias, la selva, y los miles de seres 
que alli pululan y luchan por conservar su existencia devorando la de 
sus prdjimos, hé ahi los temas de Tierra de promisién que el poeta 
amo y temio y que él sacé de la naturaleza ambiente, con la cual estuvo 
en contacto directo.—de persona y de intuicidn—durante los pri- 
meros veinte afios de su vida malograda, ora como muchacho aventu- 
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rero, como pescador y como cazador de fieras y de imagenes, ora como 
artista enamorado de las formas y de las fuerzas que las agitan y 
dominan ... 

En la villa de Neiva, por exceso de blancura, en muros y empe- 
drados, y por exceso de luz, el aire caldeado es puro y transparente, 
y casi todo es diafano y espectral ... Alli la mente humana aprehende 
las imagenes vivas y fugaces de las cosas, que no las ideas que ellas 
encarnan, y esas imagenes, como suefios perdidos, se mueren al 
nacer ... 

El Valle, con sus pajonales esmeraldinos a veces, dorados otras, 
y sus selvas inmensas, reune en el lecho del Magdalena las aguas de 
muchos rios y arroyos que se descuelgan de las montafias, jugue- 
tones, y que luego sosiegan su curso al ofrendarlas al Gran Rio. 

Y el Magdalena, que “tiene la virtud de vincular geograficamente 
la tierra de Colombia,” segtin lo apunta Lopez de Mesa, guarda “el 
sino mismo de la raza, sus quehaceres cuotidianos, la callada elacion 
de sus anhelos y la insipiente espiral de su cultura.” 

“A esos bosques de las riberas y a ese curso anchuroso y sereno del 
Magno Rio cubre un cielo de insondables lejanias : en su gradacion de 
distancias, hacen las nubes una perspectiva de infinito... Ahi es alto 
el zenit, lila ensofiador el azul celeste, alcazares remotos las nubes de 
amianto con reborde suave de violeta, gualda o carmesies, otras mas 
distantes y aun mas ligeras, en rizos alargados como plumas de aves- 
truz, que navegan en un horizonte abierto a proyecciones siderales 
calladamente luminosas”... Alli el alma del hombre “se cierne en 
vislumbres de eternidad, crece con la infinitud de las rutas espaciales, 
ensanchada y diafanizada como una conciencia vagarosa de la luz que 
avanza y se diluye, cual un preludio armonioso de la esencia divina”’ ... 

;Son los bosques del trdépico! ... 

Inmensos, apretados, profundos, llenos de encrucijadas y acechan- 
zas. Arboles gigantescos, frondosos y recios los mas, esbeltos y fle- 
xibles los otros, y casi todos cubiertos de orquideas, musgos, lianas y 
bejucos: son las ceibas tremendas, los biiceros de flores encarnadas, 
los pindos maravillosos, los gudimaros acogedores, los yarumos de 
plateadas hojas enormes, los cedros y caobas, majestuosos, los tachue- 
los, los balsos de maderas mas ligeras que el corcho, y tantos mas, y 
las palmeras, chontas, mararayes de frutos carmesies, macanas de 
durisimo tronco, corozos, cocoteros, datileras, y mas, y mas... Son 
las selvas,—carceles de verdura incomparable, con sus ciénagas de 
aguas dormidas, y sus moradores : miriadas de fieras, jaguares, pumas, 
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dantas, osos, venados, caimanes, y miriadas de insectos de caprichosas 
formas y colores, venenosos unos, delicados y amigos otros, y los 
reptiles amenazadores ... 

; Y mas alla, las montafias! ... ; Dos cordilleras soberbias, apocalip- 
ticas, con sus inntimeros cerros y picos, agrios y desnudos, sus valles, 
mesetas, gargantas y vertientes, y sus volcanes, el Sumapaz, la Fragua, 
el Miraflores, el Puracé, el Soraté y el Huila, emperador, que miden 
de nueve mil a diez y ocho mil pies de altura sobre el nivel del mar! 

1 Y todo ello, valle, rio, selvas y montafias, bajo la luz cambiante del 
sol del tropico fecundo! 

Alli nacié y crecié Rivera, el poeta hermano de los vegetales. No 
nos extrafiemos si en su obra, de tan acentuado colorismo dramatico, 
no hallamos ideas ni sistemas filosdficos, sino imagenes y masas en 
movimiento, gravidas de presentimientos y de anhelos vagos, con- 
fusos... En Tierra de promisién, cada soneto es un cuadro com- 
pleto, de amplias perspectivas, que, en sus versos alejandrinos y ende- 
casilabos, encierra un aspecto de la vida del valle tropical, y, a menudo, 
el alma misma de Rivera, noble y cristiana magiier su lirico panteismo 
primitivo. 


Soy un gravido rio, y a la luz meridiana 
ruedo bajo los ambitos reflejando el paisaje; 
y en el hondo murmullo de mi audaz oleaje 
se oye la voz solemne de la selva lejana. 
Flota el sol entre el nimbo de mi espuma liviana ; 
y peinando en los vientos el sonoro plumaje, 
en las tardes un aguila triunfadora y salvaje 
vuela sobre mis tumbos encendidos en grana. 
Turbio de pesadumbre y anchuroso y profundo, 
al pasar ante el monte que en las nubes descuella 
con mi trueno espumante sus contornos inundo; 
y después, remansado bajo placidas frondas, 
purifico mis aguas esperando una estrella 
que vendra de los cielos a vogar en mis ondas. 


Asi se inicia el poema, Tierra de promisién. 3 Se trata de un soneto 
parnasiano, objetivo, impersonal? No lo creemos. El poeta ha hecho 
del rio un simbolo, identificandolo con su propio sér: en los demas 
sonetos, y luego en La vordgine, el tema se desenvuelve en toda su 
amplitud, y sin tropiezos. Los versos de Rivera, sonoros y coloristas, 
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no solo describen, sino que interpretan,—urnas de lirico afan—el 
paisaje y los elementos que lo forman, en si mismos y en su incesante 
lucha por la existencia : 


En un bloque saliente de la audaz cordillera 
el condor soberano los jaguares devora; 
y olvidando la presa, las alturas explora 
con sus ojos de un vivo resplandor de lumbrera. 
Entre locos planetas ha girado en la esfera; 
vencedor de los vientos, lo abrillanta la aurora, 
y al llenar el espacio con su cauda sonora 
quema el sol los encajes de su heroica gorguera. 
Recordando en la roca los silencios supremos, 
se levanta al empuje colosal de sus remos; 
zumban rafagas sordas en las nubes distantes, 
y violando el misterio que en el éter se encierra, 
llega al sol, y al tenderle los plumones triunfantes 
va corriendo una sombra sobre toda la tierra! 


En la térrida playa, sanguinario y astuto, 
mueve un tigre el espanto de sus garras de acero; 
ya vencié a la jauria pertinaz, y al arquero 
reta con un grufiido enigmatico y bruto. 

Manchas de oro, vivaces, entre manchas de luto, 
en su felpa ondulante dan un brillo ligero; 
magnetiza las frondas con el ojo hechicero, 

y su cola es mas agil y su hijar mas enjuto. 

Tras las verdes palmichas, distendiendo su brazo, 
templa el indio desnudo la vibrante correa, 
y se quejan las brisas al pasar el flechazo... 

Ruge el tigre arrastrando las sangrientas entraiias, 
agoniza, y al verlo que yacente se orea, 
baja el sol, como un buitre, por las altas montafias ! 


Atropellados, por la pampa suelta, 
los raudos potros en febril disputa, 
hacen silbar sobre la sorda ruta 
los huracanes en su crin revuelta. 

Atras dejando la Ilanura envuelta 
en polvo, alargan la cerviz enjuta, 

y a su carrera retumbante y bruta 
cimbran los pindos y la palma esbelta. 
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Ya cuando cruzan el austral pefiasco, 
vibra un relincho por las altas rocas: 
entonces paran el triunfante casco, 

resoplan, roncos, ante el sol violento, 
y alzando en grupo las cabezas locas 
oyen llegar el retrasado viento. 


Con pausados vaivenes refrescando el estio, 
la palmera engalana la silente llanura; 
y en su languido ensuefio, solitaria, murmura 
ante el sol moribundo sus congojas al rio... 
Encendida en el lampo que arrebola el vacio, 
presintiendo las sombras, desfallece en la altura; 
y sus flecos suspiran un rumor de ternura 
cuando vienen las garzas por el cielo sombrio. 
Naufragada en la niebla, sobre el turbio paisaje 
la estremecen los besos de la brisa errabunda; 
y al morir en sus frondas el lejano celaje, 
se abandona al silencio de las noches mas bellas, 
y en el diafano azogue de la linfa profunda 
resplandece cargada de racimos de estrellas. 


Cantadora sencilla de una gran pesadumbre, 
entre ocultos follajes, la paloma torcaz 
acongoja las selvas con su blanda quejumbre, 
picoteando arrayanas y pepitas de agraz. 

Arrurrtuuu ... canta viendo la primera vislumbre ; 
y después, por las tardes, al reflejo fugaz, 
en la copa del guaimaro que domina la cumbre 
ve llenarse las lomas de silencio y de paz. 

Entreabiertas las alas que la luz tornasola, 
se entristece, la pobre, de encontrarse tan sola; 
y esponjando el plumaje como leve capuz, 

al impulso materno de sus tiernas entrajfias, 
amorosa se pone a arrullar las montafias ... 

y se duermen los montes... Y se apaga la luz! 


Asi, en estilo personalisimo, que ni siquiera evita lo que podriamos 
llamar el autoplagio, continua el poema, enérgico y libre a veces, otras 
recatado y blando, como corresponde no solo a los temas favoritos de 
Rivera, sino a su propio temperamento poderoso, aspero y dinamico, 
e ingenuo y equilibrado a un mismo tiempo ... 
promisién es color y es drama, como en La vordgine. Rivera es el 


poeta del trépico. ; Y José Asuncién Silva? 





Todo en Tierra de 
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III 


El atediado y sensitivo poeta de los Nocturnos, sin ser nada “tro- 
pical,” es colombianisimo como el que mas ... Sdlo que su clima esté- 
tico, colombiano como el de Rivera, es bien diferente, como lo hemos 
de ver. 

Dejemos el Valle de Neiva, su rio, su selva, y su vida tragicamente 
bella. Ascendamos hasta llegar a la Sabana de Bogota, que esta a 
ocho mil setecientos pies de altura sobre el nivel del mar. ; Qué cam- 
bio tan extraordinario, tan increible! ... El Valle y la Sabana, y Neiva 
y Bogota, son mundos diferentes, casi contradictorios. 

Reclinada al pie de las faldas de los montes que por el Oriente 
flanquean la Sabana, esta Bogota, Capital de la Republica, la ciudad 
donde nacido, en 1865, José Asuncién Silva, y donde pas6é su juventud 
de aristocrata culto y estudioso, y le puso fin a su vida atormentada 
a los treinta y un afios de edad. Era entonces Bogota—que ha cam- 
biado mucho, modernizandose—, una ciudad silenciosa, intima y 
discreta, de severas casonas coloniales, de calles largas, rectas y es- 
trechas, cubiertas de polvo durante las sequias y de lodo en las largas 
estaciones de las lluvias. Una ciudad gris, cautiva de si misma, alejada 
de las rutas del mar y del comercio, habitada por gentes de rancia 
estirpe espafiola, que vestian siempre de negro y eran amigas de la 
cortesia, de la elegancia en la fabla y en el ademan, chapadas a la 
antigua, locuaces, discretamente irénicas, y enamoradas, sin saberlo 
quizas, de la soledad y de la muerte... Una ciudad aburrida, fria y 
htimeda, azotada de cuando en vez por aguaceros y granizadas horri- 
pilantes, y a menudo herida en el alma por nieblas y lloviznas, y por 
los gélidos vientos que soplan de los desolados y foscos paramos 
vecinos ... Una ciudad ensimismada, espiritual, que de continuo se 
entregaba a la inefable voluptuosidad del recuerdo, de la saudad y la 
agonia... Una ciudad universitaria y monastica, cuyas clases cultas 
no solo regian la vida misma de Colombia, sino que ponian en ella 
un ritmo de sosiego, de temperancia y de mistica elacion ... 

La Sabana, antes fondo de un lago andino desaparecido, y asiento 
de la antigua civilizacién chibcha, desaparecida también, es una dila- 
tada meseta plana, monotona, cubierta de arboles de escaso follaje, al 
Norte, y al Occidente, estéril y solitaria... Habitan la Sabana gentes 
mestizas, rubicundas, terrosas, herméticas, y acaso fantasmales, que 
se envuelven en ruanas 0 ponchos oscuros de pliegues misteriosos, 
y sus tierras las zurca el Rio Funza, pobrisimo de aguas si se compara 
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con el Magdalena... Un rio amarillento, cenagoso, manso, callado, 
melancolico, que gira y se repliega en meandros caprichosos mientras 
corre por la Sabana, y que mas alla, se precipita hacia las tierras bajas, 
en poderoso alarde de fuerza y de gracia profunda, alada y musical, 
en el grandioso Salto del Tequendama, que adoraron los indios y que 
cantan los poetas ... 

2Selvas y fieras y luchas tragicas en la Sabana? 

No las habia, ni las hay ... La Sabana esta casi toda cultivada, y 
dividida en parcelas, y por lo mismo es como una colcha loca... con 
sus cuadros de legumbres y hortalizas, de maiz, de trigo, de patatas ... 
y sus dehesas de buen ganado manso, ;importado de Holanda y de 
Inglaterra! ... 

Casi podria decirse que nada “tropical” se encuentra en aquellos 
contornos ... Esparcidos aca y aculla, se ven caserios y pueblos paji- 
zos, y ranchos indigenas, casucas pardas y humildes de purisimas 
lineas que se esconden entre los arbolocos de esbeltos troncos huecos 
y ramaje verdeoscuro, entre los sauces llorones, o entre los eucaliptus 
de follaje que, si lo estremecen las brisas de la noche, tiene susurros 
agoreros, 0 bajo las copas frailunas de los pinos y cipreses importados 
de Espajia, como lo fueron los eucaliptus de Australia ... 

i Fieras y aves salvajes, de mil colores y formas, en la Sabana? 

No las habia en tiempos de Silva, ni las hay ahora... Alli apenas 
algun conejillo de Indias salta medroso por ahi, muy rara vez; en los 
sauces y eucaliptus anidan los gorriones y las palomas; en las aguas 
del Funza buscan escaso alimento los patos que vienen de los Estados 
Unidos y el Canada y van de viaje a la Argentina y al Brasil, y en 
sus riberas mansas chillan los grillos y las ranas ... 

Y como la Sabana, sobria y sencilla, esta a gran altura y rodeada 
de paramos, su firmamento esta casi siempre gris, 0 celeste palido; 
y el aire que la envuelve, quieto y frio, enrarecido, es como el de 
México—muerte de cielo—agonia de angel—, y se carga de una 
tristeza infinita que penetra las almas de los hombres. 

No hay colores vivos en este mundo de las alturas andinas. Alli 
todo se entumece entre gasas impalpables de gris melancolia... Asi 
les sucede aun a los verdes suaves de los pastos y a los dorados de los 
trigales maduros... Y por eso, el ambiente de la meseta, como tan 
bien lo dice Lépez de Mesa, le “imprime al espiritu un ritmo evanes- 
cente de intimidad lirica y asordinado escepticismo.” 

En ese ambiente nacié y pasé su juventud José Asuncién Silva, 
el fino, el exquisito, el culto, el estudioso, el inteligente poeta cuyo 
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espiritu tuvo ese ritmo evanescente de intimidad lirica y asordinado 
escepticismo ... 

Como Rivera, y sin ser paisajista, fué Silva fiel al ambiente en que 
vivid, y en él buscé el motivo primordial en que ejercitar su honda 
inspiracion. Si se examina con esmero su obra poética,—escrita muy 
a conciencia, calculada, depurada y eminentemente artistica—, no se 
hallara en ella tema alguno que no esté en perfecta armonia con ese 
ambiente, y esto a pesar de que Silva fué un gran lector de las litera- 
turas extranjeras de las cuales, naturalmente, alguna influencia tenia 
que recibir. Apenas si en un poema, “Muertos,” escrito en Paris, nos 
habla del “otofio,” y en su Nocturno III, de la “muerta primavera,” 
bien por tener la frase un valor simbolico, o porque en Bogota se dice 
que su clima es de “primavera,” aun sin serlo ... Pero no culpemos a 
los bogotanos, porque ... jes tan dulce vivir de ilusiones ! 

José Asuncion Silva, que no fué fildsofo aunque si vivid de inquie- 
tudes metafisicas y sintid profundamente la preocupacién del misterio, 
fué poeta simbolista de romantica inspiracion y de estética muy firme 
y definida. Ni fué mistico, en el sentido estricto de la palabra, ni hallé 
encanto poético en el presente de la vida y de las cosas. Se remonté 
al pasado, lo poblé de imagenes borrosas,—como las nieblas y Iloviz- 
nas sabaneras—y de ternuras inefables, y convirtid el mundo bogo- 
tano en un mustio jardin de simbolos que sugieren apenas, sin definir- 
los, los complejos estados de conciencia que le son caracteristicos y aun 
peculiares. Es el poeta puro, melodioso creador de sugerencias, siem- 
pre fiel a su ambiente, y a su raza. Crisdlidas, Serenata, V ejeces, Dia 
de difuntos y sus maravillosos Nocturnos, son poemas todos de rai- 
gambre espiritual bogotana, colombiana ... 

Se ha dicho que Dia de difuntos es una imitacién de Bells, el poema 
de Poe, a quien Silva conocia y admiraba. Lo seria en cuanto a al- 
gunas aliteraciones y onomatopeyas... En cuanto a su contenido 
estético, ; imposible ! 


La luz vaga ... opaco el dia ... 
La llovizna cae y moja 
con sus hilos penetrantes la ciudad desierta y fria; 
por el aire, tenebrosa, ignorada mano arroja 
un opaco velo, de letal melancolia, 
y no hay nadie que en lo intimo no se aquiete y se recoja 
al mirar las nieblas grises de la atmésfera sombria, 
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y al oir en las alturas 
melancdélicas y oscuras 

los acentos dejativos 

y tristisimos e inciertos 

con que suenan las campanas, 
las campanas plafiideras 

que les hablan a los vivos 

de los muertos. 


Y continua el poema, inquietante, doloroso ... Y quien haya estado 
en Bogota el dos de noviembre que todos los afios la Iglesia y el 
pueblo le dedican a los muertos, en plena estacidn de las lluvias, ese 
dia en que las campanas de mas de sesenta templos doblan sin cesar 
y llenan con sus quejas el aire frio y humedo, jamas podria decir que 
el poema carece de fidelidad al ambiente en que se escribid. ;Y qué 
del Nocturno III, que tan conocido es, por expresar un alto valor 
universal? Oigamoslo: 


Una noche, 
una noche toda llena de murmullos, de perfumes y de miusicas de alas; 
una noche 
en que ardian en la sombra nupcial y himeda las luciérnagas fantasticas; 
a mi lado, lentamente, contra mi cefiida toda, muda y palida, 
como si un presentimiento de amarguras infinitas 
hasta el mas secreto fondo de las fibras te agitara, 
por la senda florecida que atraviesa la llanura 
caminabas ; 
y la luna llena 
por los cielos azulosos, infinitos y profundos, esparcia su luz blanca; 
y tu sombra, 
fina y languida, 
y mi sombra, 
por los rayos de la luna proyectadas, 
sobre las arenas tristes 
de la senda se juntaban, 
y eran una, 
y eran una, 
y eran una sola sombra larga, 
y eran una sola sombra larga, 
y eran una sola sombra larga ... 
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Esta noche 
solo; el alma 
llena de las infinitas amarguras y agonias de tu muerte, 
separado de ti misma por el tiempo, por la tumba y la distancia, 
por el infinito negro 
donde nuestra voz no alcanza, 
mudo y solo 
por la senda caminaba ... 
Y se oian los ladridos de los perros a la luna, 
a la luna palida, 
y el chirrido 
de las ranas ... 
Senti frio. Era el frio que tenian en tu alcoba 
tus mejillas y tus sienes y tus manos adoradas, 
entre las blancuras niveas 
de las mortuorias sabanas. 
Era el frio del sepulcro, era el hielo de la muerte, 
era el frio de la nada. 


Y mi sombra 
por los rayos de la luna proyectada, 
iba sola, 
iba sola, 
iba sola por la estepa solitaria ; 
y tu sombra, esbelta y agil, 
fina y languida, 
como en esa noche tibia de la muerta primavera, 
como en esa noche llena de murmullos, de perfumes y de misicas de alas, 
se acercé y marché con ella, 
se acercé y marché con ella, 
se acercé y marché con ella... ; Oh las sombras enlazadas! 
j Oh las sombras de los cuerpos que se juntan con las sombras de las almas ! 
; Oh las sombras que se buscan en las noches de tristezas y de lagrimas! ... 


En este admirable poema, de ritmos de “musicales timbres,” ora 
cortos, ora largos, y siempre de gran fluidez, las imagenes son impre- 
cisas, como los conceptos, y todo es intimo, evanescente, misterioso ... 
En su movimiento,—de profundo y sutil dramatismo—se siente algo 
asi como el vuelo de dos aves, unanime y sosegado al comienzo, angus- 
tiado y trémulo cuando una de ellas cae herida por la muerte, y 
lento, muy lento... fatigado, al final, cuando la otra se estremece 
apenas en el dolor y el abandono, sola en medio del negro silencio de 
la nada impenetrable! Es poesia pura, que nada dice y que todo lo 
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sugiere, y que, en su inefable simbolismo, bien podria considerarse 
como el angustiado grito discreto de un hombre que ha perdido, no ya 
a la mujer amada, sino su propio ideal religioso! ... 

El Nocturno III —tan fin de siécle —, ha ganado admiradores en 
todo el mundo. ;Es un poema bogotano, colombiano? ; Claro que si! 
Su universalismo no borra ni destruye su colombianidad, antes bien la 
revela en toda su humanidad. Por lo demas, preguntadselo a un bogo- 
tano, o a un sabanero, y todos os lo diran: Nadie que haya vivido y 
sentido la Sabana y penetrado su alma, puede hoy transitarla en las 
horas de la noche sin que a su memoria no vengan los ritmos del Noc- 
turno, y sin que sus labios no musiten sus versos que tan asombrosa- 
mente la interpretan! 

CarLos Garcia-PRADA 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 











THE SPANISH WORD MOST MISPRONOUNCED 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


They say that a Mexican who knew no English once crossed the 
border from Ciudad Juarez to El Paso and went into a men’s clothing 
store. The clerk could not understand him, and began to lay out on 
the counter such things as shirts, neckties, gloves, underwear, and 
finally some socks. Thereupon the Mexican broke into a broad grin 
and exclaimed: “;Eso si que es!” The clerk looked astounded and 
said: “S-O-C-K-S! Why didn’t you spell it out in the first place ?” 

We can of course all agree that it is possible for one nationality 
to make itself understood with another through the medium of an 
inaccurate and definitely foreign accent. However, when it is possible 
for a person to come closer to the correct pronunciation of the foreign 
language that he is studying, it seems a pity for us not to help him 
all we can. “;Eso st que es!’ does not sound the same of course as 
“S-O-C-K-S,” any more than “San Francisco, California,” as it is 
pronounced hereabouts sounds like “San Francisco, California,” when 
pronounced by Spanish Americans. Our students have a right, it is 
my conviction, to be adequately taught by us so that they shall have as 
little difficulty as possible when they come to converse with Spanish- 
speaking people. 

While my immediate purpose today is to call your particular atten- 
tion to the Spanish word which I think is most mispronounced by 
most of us North Americans, as an example of the problems we face, 
my ultimate purpose is to challengé you to re-examine your own teach- 
ing methods and determine whether you are primarily: (1) preparing 
your students to pass college entrance examinations, with the main 
emphasis given to the translation of English sentences into Spanish ; 
or (2) helping your students to translate with increasing ease from 
Spanish into English ; or (3) trying to help your students gain a feel- 
ing for the language as a spoken tongue, so that they will be able to 
understand ordinary spoken Spanish and even be able to say a few 
words when spoken to. It is my conviction that if we make the latter 
our aim we shall be building a strong foundation for practical enjoy- 
able reading of Spanish with a minimum of subconscious translation 
into English ; and that, by aiming for this goal as a foundation for a 
really adequate knowledge of and feeling for Spanish grammar, we 
shall be best preparing our students to face not only college entrance 
examinations but, what is more important, life situations. You will 
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readily deduce from this that I am one of those queer ducks who be- 
lieve that there is little value in a so-called reading knowledge of a 
foreign language which is acquired through the main stress on trans- 
lating into English, or even through trying to understand the foreign 
text by means of the mental gymnastics involved in glancing at the 
foreign word or phrase and immediately hoping to grasp the meaning, 
with no consideration for the sounds which the foreign symbols 
represent. 

I believe that when the human eye fixes attention on a series of 
printed symbols it is only logical that there should be an immediate 
conscious or subconscious mental response in terms of sound. Then 
these sounds should suggest the meaning behind the words, and I 
think that we cheat our students when we are too lazy to give them 
that initial knowledge of, and familiarity with, the sounds of the 
symbols in the words which make up this foreign language. I have 
found that many weeks of early exercise in pronunciation through 
class drill on some very specific and limited material, such as is found 
in the booklet De todo un poco, is far and away worth while in the 
long run. My students devote the fall quarter to gaining as thorough 
a mastery as each one can of what we cover of this fifty-page booklet, 
through patient class drill on oral work, by reading aloud, by answer- 
ing of questions based on the text, questions which at first call for 
merely reading the answer from the text, and then later composing an 
answer based on the text (with books closed), always presuming a 
mastery of the vocabulary as it is steadily built up from lesson to 
lesson. Through this method they have trained first their ears, second 
their tongues, third their eyes, and fourth their hands, a procedure 
which my psychology friends tell me is sound. Moreover, although 
they do not know it, they have been learning a great deal of grammar, 
and they only become aware of this fact later on, when they begin to 
use a grammar in the winter term and discover that a great deal of 
what the grammar explains in preparation for the writing of the usual 
exercises is already familiar to them in actual practice, although not 
in the form of grammatical terminology. And by the end of the year 
my students, in recent years, have covered as much grammar and read- 
ing material as did my former classes which did not devote so much 
preliminary time to pronunciation ; and in addition most of them have 
a simple though limited familiarity with ordinary conversational 
Spanish and a certain pride in their pronunciation as they discover 
that it compares favorably with what they hear over the radio rather 
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than with the usual North American pronunciation of Spanish to be 
heard from the average fellow-citizen who claims to know some Span- 
ish because of so many years of exposure to the ordinary teaching 
thereof. So much for my opinion. Now for someone else’s. 

How many of you have read Stephen Leacock’s new book entitled, 
Too Much College?* There are sections in it which will exasperate 
and irritate you, but there are parts which I believe are very justifiable. 
Perhaps you will agree with me as I read you a few quotations from it. 


The fault with our teaching of modern languages is not so much that 
we teach them wrongly as that we don’t succeed in teaching them at all. 
Ask anyone who “took” Freshman French at college, or learnt French in 
high school. Only don’t ask him in French [p. 82]. 

Every year in English-speaking North America a vast phalanx of high 
school and college students, millions of them, gather for a mass attack on 
French. They come on against a heavy barrage of declensions, conjuga- 
tions, and exceptions; they are beaten back, gather again and re-form each 
year till their school-days end in defeat—as glorious and as hopeless as 
Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg [pp. 82-83]. 

The point that I am endeavoring to make and reinforce with all the 
emphasis of which I am capable is this: the ability to translate French into 
English in writing is not a knowledge of French. More than this, it is 
the very opposite of it. It involves, if exercised persistently and indus- 
triously, a complete inability ever to have a knowledge of French [p. 84]. 

The whole of the teaching of school French is directed toward passing 
the matriculation examination of the colleges. This examination is con- 
ducted on paper in English. It has therefore absolutely no connection with 
the use of the ear as a means of hearing language. In fact, the language 
is regarded as a thing seen but not heard [p. 87]. 

Or turn from nouns to verbs. The school pupil learns these in a list. 
The Montreal cab-man learns them by their use. When the school pupil 
proposes to say, “We shall see” in French, he starts off from the English 
“to see”’—French voir; future, je verrai, tu verras, il verra— Ha! 
Ha!— he’s getting near it now! Nous verrons, “we shall see”! Tri- 
umph! Now the cab-man (whether French by birth or English) has 
learned that group of sounds, nous verrons, in a lump, associated with the 
idea. Or else he hasn’t learned it at all. But if he has, he knows it and 
uses it in the real true sense of language. The college matriculant, wanting 
to use it, stands dumb with a perfect fury of rapid conjugation boiling up 
in his mind till it boils over as mous verrons—half a minute too late for 
use [p. 90]. 

It might of course be claimed that even this defective method of teach- 


1 Dodd, Mead and Company, 1939. 
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ing at least opens up the language as literature and leads the way to the 
study of its history and philology. People who never expect to talk French 
may still, it is claimed, enjoy the pleasure of reading the great master- 
pieces of French literature without a translation, and the advantage of 
reading the French books and journals of the hour for which there is 
no translation. There is of course something in this argument, but far 
less than one might suppose. Experience shows that people who have 
learned French without being able to pronounce it decently, without any 
power of understanding it by the ear and without the ability to read it 
without the English words showing through the French print, seldom go 
on reading it at all [p. 91). 

I admit the full difficulty of turning what is here said to its practical 
application in re-forming the curriculum of a school. But just as the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, so a clear sense of what is desired, 
of the goal to be achieved, will sooner or later find the means of achieve- 
ment [p. 100]. 


There are many problems involved in the teaching of a basic ele- 
mentary pronunciation of Spanish. Fundamental is the teaching of 
the vowel sounds, and I am increasingly convinced of the importance 
of teaching only one sound apiece, not only for a, i, and but also for 
e and 0. We have learned from Navarro Tomas that there are from 
three to five variations for a, i, and u, but we all agree that we should 
teach these vowels to elementary students with one sound apiece. 
Navarro Tomas lists three variations apiece for e and o but I am each 
year more certain that these also should be carefully taught with but 
one sound apiece, not so much because of the difficulty in mastering 
the respective sounds as because of our North American linguistic 
predisposition to diphthongize a “closed” e or o when under stress. I 
believe that we should make it as easy as possible for our students to 
keep from making mistakes, and I believe that one of the best ways to 
do this in the case of Spanish is not to suggest an English sound- 
equivalent for either of these vowels which is almost certain to lead 
to an incorrect rendering by students whose life-long training has 
accustomed them to a vigorous glide-sound at the end of what we call 
in technical language the Spanish closed e and closed o. For instance, 
a new grammar has just appeared in which the English approximate 
equivalents for the Spanish closed e and closed o are suggested in the 
words “mate,” and “moat,” followed by the warning “but without any 
slur or glide.” I believe this is asking the impossible. How can we 
ask our students to pronounce the vowel a as in “mate” with any other 
sound than that which the vowel calls for and receives in their daily 
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pronunciation of that word? And by what stretch of the imagination 
ean we hope that a student will pronounce such a Spanish word as 
“mote” correctly when we tell him to pronounce the first syllable as 
though he were pronouncing the English word “moat,” and yet being 
careful to pronounce the o otherwise than as in “moat”? 

I have placed in your hands a rough tabulation of a frequency 
count which my assistant and I have made of the 8,000 Spanish 
phonetic symbols found on pages 94-113 of the Navarro Tomas- 
Espinosa Primer of Spanish Pronunciation and of the 15,000 phonetic 
symbols in pages 283-313 of Espinosa’s Estudios sobre el Espaiiol de 
Nuevo México. While this count was made to afford a comparison 
between Castilian and New Mexican Spanish, I think you will be 
interested to note two or three points. First, in American Spanish 
the open e¢ is twice as common as the close e, whereas in Castilian the 
close ¢ is five times as common as the open e. As for the consonants, 
I have found that the ten commonest rank in this order: the s leads in 
frequency, followed closely by J, r, the k-sound, n; t, m, continuant d 
and b, and p. In fact the continuant d has about three times the fre- 
quency of the explosive sound. Of the ten, the most difficult for us 
to master and remember are probably r, continuant d, and continuant 
b. With the problem of teaching the r I have dealt in another study.” 

To the problem of teaching the d I invite your attention. The 
Spanish-speaking people never pronounce their d as we do ours: with 
the tongue starting up against the roof of the mouth and ending in a 
voiced explosive. There are three principal types of pronunciation 
for the Spanish d (all of which are heard in the word divinidad) : 
(1) initial in a breath group, and after m and /; (2) intervocalic; and 
(3) final in a breath group. Some tend to forget that the fact that a d 
as initial in a word has nothing to do with the question : it is only when 
Spanish d is initial in a phonic or breath group, or when after n or I, 
that it is a voiced dental explosive. But great care must be taken never 
to sound it like our d, and if the student will practice with a mirror 
he can watch to see that the tongue is within sight, touching just be- 
hind the upper teeth, whereas in English it is doubled back against the 
roof of the mouth, as in “candy.” The nearest English approach to 
Spanish continuant d is found in our th in this, although this sound is 
a bit too harsh. It is interesting to note that when the Spanish-speak- 


2“Teaching the Pronunciation of Spanish R,” Modern Language Journal, 
March 1937. 
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ing people hear us make the mistake of pronouncing their d like ours, 
they sometimes think they hear the sound of their r! A North Ameri- 
can friend used to pronounce the Spanish word todos in such a way 
that Mexican friends could distinctly hear their word “toros.” Like- 
wise I frequently hear our word “meadow” pronounced so that it 
sounds very much like the Spanish word mero. 

I have been recently making, with my assistant, a study of the 
comparative frequency of the three words: de, a, and el in the Mexi- 
can novel Los Cristeros, by De Anda, and we found 2,609 occurrences 
of de, 1,445 of a, and 1,091 of el. We found that, of the 2,609 occur- 
rences of de in the novel, only 340 are initial in a breath group or 
after m or /. This leaves 2,269, or 85 per cent, with a fricative or 
continuant sound for the d. In the novel Los de abajo by Azuela we 
found 1,976 occurrences of de, of which 8&4 per cent are fricative; 
while in Calderén’s La vida es sueftio 88 per cent of the 544 occur- 
rences of de are fricative. 

So, if the commonest Spanish word is de; and if you will agree 
with me that the common mispronunciation of e among North 
Americans is the “ay” sound in “day”; and in view of the current 
and perfectly natural tendency for those in this country who do not 
know Spanish to pronounce the Spanish d like our own d, as in “day,” 
whereas in real Spanish the fricative sound is much commoner than 
the explosive sound: then it would seem that we have put our finger 
on the Spanish word which is most commonly mispronounced in the 
United States. 


Leavitt O. WRIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 














IMPORTANCIA DEL IDIOMA CASTELLANO 


Permitidme, sefiores profesores, que al mismo tiempo de dar a 
Uds. mis parabienes, diga unas pocas palabras acerca de la ensefianza 
e importancia del idioma castellano en este pais ; de la conveniencia de 
promover el intercambio de profesores y estudiantes con los paises 
de la América-Latina, y de la importante labor que Uds. pueden 
desarrollar en pro del Panamericanismo y asi ayudar a construir sobre 
una base sdlida la amistad entre los pueblos de América, para poder 
ver algun dia a las 21 republicas soberanas de este Continente unidas 
en una fuerte Alianza Panamericana. 

La idea del intercambio cultural entre las escuelas y universidades 
de América es una de aquellas cosas—-como ya se ha dicho en la 
Segunda Conferencia Interamericana de Educacién—en favor de 
las cuales no es menester aducir razones que la justifiquen. Todos 
estamos de acuerdo. Sin embargo, debiera de llamar nuestra atencién 
que, a pesar de la conveniencia de esas relaciones educacionales, se 
haya hecho hasta ahora tan poco para fomentarlas. 

Me considero un gran admirador de las escuelas y universidades 
de los Estados Unidos y en varias ocasiones he asistido a clase como 
cualquier alumno regular. He admirado no solo sus espléndidos edi- 
ficios e instalaciones, la magnifica generosidad de sus fundadores y 
protectores y el gran afecto con que sus ex-alumnos las rodean durante 
toda su vida, sino también el valor intelectual y moral de sus profe- 
soresy la sdlida labor docente y cientifica que éstos llevan a cabo. No 
hay duda que muchas universidades de este pais pueden figurar con 
brillo entre las primeras del mundo. He conocido de cerca la labor 
de algunas universidades de California en lo que se relaciona a Agri- 
cultura y Comercio, pudiendo decir a este respecto que nos ofrecen a 
nosotros — los sud-americanos — valores inmensos de investigaciones 
y una experiencia dificil de encontrar en otro pais del Globo. Aunque 
de otras facultades no podria afirmar lo mismo, debido a que no me 
he familiarizado con ellas, pero debo de dar fe a las palabras de 
profesores y estudiantes sud-americanos, quienes sdlo tienen expre- 
siones sinceras por la excelente labor que llevan a cabo. 

Asi entiendo que del intercambio con las universidades norte- 
americanas, las hispano-americanas pueden obtener grandes ventajas. 
Pero, —como dice el Presidente de la Universidad de Concepcién 
de Chile, don Enrique Molina — sin perjuicio de este intercambio, 
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las universidades iberoamericanas tienen que perseguir primordial- 
mente cierto fin entre ellas mismas. Una de esas finalidades se refiere 
a la necesidad de saber conservar el tesoro inmenso que tenemos en 
nuestro idioma castellano. Seria una desgracia de proporciones incal- 
culables que nuestra hermosa lengua empezara a descomponerse en 
sistemas mas 0 menos nacionales, por obra del exceso de criollismos 
y regionalismos innecesarios. 

Hay otra finalidad, pero ésta también incluye a los planteles edu- 
cacionales de este pais. Esta dice relacion con la urgencia de seguir 
cultivando un espiritu favorable de unién panamericana. Me consi- 
dero panamericanista cien por ciento, pero debemos de reconocer que 
el panamericanismo se present6 con los caracteres predominantes de 
una organizaciOn oficial y por lo mismo, un tanto artificial. Su arqui- 
tectura no ha sido la obra de la voluntad de los pueblos ni siquiera de 
una fuerte corriente de opinion, sino de la habilidad de algunos Gober- 
nantes de este Continente. No quiere decir lo anterior que el paname- 
ricanismo no constituya un altisimo ideal. Pero, para que ese ideal 
sea una realidad en el alma de todos los americanos es necesario que las 
aspiraciones de la Union Panamericana se extructuren en organiza- 
ciones solidas. 

Felizmente ya se ha empezado a realizar una obra de orientaci6n, 
que ha permitido un cambio de rumbos en las relaciones de nuestros 
pueblos y que promete mejores tiempos para el futuro de este Con- 
tinente. 

Sin embargo, muy a menudo encontramos ciertas diferencias que 
podrian salvarse, — interpretaciones antojadizas, — que suelen apare- 
cer en articulos de prensa y, aun en algunos textos de Historias, en 
los cuales se observa un cierto interés especial por abordar la politica 
interna y las relaciones belicosas de los paises de América. No quiero 
decir con esto que se eviten las publicaciones de prensa sobre nuestros 
paises, sino que debieran de perseguir un fin mas educativo y las 
informaciones debieran basarse siempre en datos absolutamente co- 
rrectos. — Tampoco— cuando me refiero a la Historia — quiero 
decir que se supriman capitulos que son insustituibles, ya que muchas 
guerras y conquistas han traido consecuencias incalculables en la vida 
de los pueblos, pero eso si, afirmo, que las preocupaciones de estos 
temas no es motivo para olvidar o relegar a segundo termino otros 
aspectos de fundamental importancia, para formar una linea orienta- 
dora hacia la unién de América, hacia la americanidad mejor decir — 
en la mentalidad de nuestras juventudes. 
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Temo en estos momentos que algunos de Uds. puedan decir que 
me estoy refiriendo a un tema que no guarda relacién con las labores 
del profesor de castellano. Sin embargo, creo que tiene una gran 
conecciOn, pues a muchos de los jévenes estudiantes se les despierta 
un mayor interés por aprender el idioma castellano, una vez que han 
oido hablar de la vida y porvenir de aquellos paises al Sur del Rio 
Grande. Ahora, si les ensefiamos que esos paises son hermanos, que 
no desean diferencias entre ellos, que desean la colaboracién del her- 
mano del Norte, etc., etc., entonces veremos que el interés por el 
idioma es sincero y que desean aprenderlo como una cosa Util y no 
meramente porque es obligataria en la Escuela la ensefianza de una 
lengua extranjera. 

Como he dicho anteriormente, ya existe de parte de los Gobiernos 
del Continente Americano la buena intencion de solidaridad. ;Quiénes 
deben, entonces, hacer que fructifiquen esas semillas ya colocadas en 
el terreno? ;Quiénes deben de ensefiarle a esta nueva generacion los 
ideales del panamericanismo? j;Quiénes deben de ensefiarle a que 
conozcan nuestro idioma y nuestra gente? ;Quiénes deben de ense- 
fiarle que esos pueblos democraticos tienen un alto standard de cul- 
tura y que desean la cooperacion de todos los paises de la América? 

Son Uds., sefiores profesores, son Uds. los que con tanto acierto 
ensefian nuestro idioma, los encargados de divulgar esta nueva doc- 
trina, ensefiarles sus bases, decirles que somos pueblos hermanos, que 
debemos de conocernos cada dia mas, que la ayuda debe ser mutua y, 
que el comercio entre los pueblos de América debe efectuarse con fines 
honestos y equitativos. 

Existen muchos medios para inculcar a la presente generaciOn la 
doctrina del Panamericanismo, pero creo que uno de los medios mas 
eficientes es el intercambio de estudiantes y profesores. Promover el 
intercambio de jévenes estudiantes es tan importante como el de 
profesores. Los primeros observaran con un criterio general,—apren- 
deran el idioma rapidamente, tomaran contacto inmediato con jévenes 
de su misma edad, y al regreso, debido al espiritu comunicativo propio 
de la juventud, esparciran la semilla de amistad con sus compafieros 
de clase. La labor del profesor en lo que se refiere a un intercambio 
con alguno de la América-Latina, es bien conocida de todos. Bien 
sabemos la sagrada tarea que se le ha encomendado para educar la 
generacion del mafiana. La voz del profesor es oida, en muchos casos, 
con tanto o mayor interés que la del hogar. Sus trabajos de investi- 
gaciones son siempre muy apreciados, su criterio pedagégico absorbe 
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todo aquello de interés para su clase, dara una mejor interpretacion 
a la cultura del pais que ha visitado. 

Refiriéndome aun a la labor del profesor de castellano, me en- 
cuentro autorizado para alabar la labor de algunos de ellos en los 
colegios y universidades del Norte de California. He sido invitado 
por varios de ellos para dictar conferencias sobre mi pais y he obser- 
vado el gran interés de los alumnos, quienes me han hecho preguntas 
que reflejan interés verdadero por conocer algo mas acerca de sus 
hermanos del Sur. También he asistido a programas en honor de 
paises de Sud América; he recibido en mi oficina a un sinnumero de 
alumnos — enviados por el profesor de castellano o historia, quienes 
han solicitado datos sobre educacién, costumbres y comercio, de mi 
pais. Esos muchachos, que mafiana deben de tomar los destinos del 
pais, nos empiezan a conocer, se les despierta interés por saber de los 
paises de la América-Latina, desean aprender su idioma. Esta labor, 
la llevan a cabo Uds., sefiores profesores y, para mi, representante de 
un pais de Sud América y en estos momentos de toda la América- 
Latina, me siento orgulloso de los resultados que se obtienen. 

En los casos que acabo de citar se observa claramente la obra 
de acercamiento que realiza el profesor. En una Conferencia Inter- 
americana de Educacién, celebrada en Santiago de Chile en 1924, un 
delegado pregunté: “Si un conflicto surgiera entre nuestros paises, 
é hasta dénde los educadores tendrian que considerarse responsables ?” 

Nosotros los del Continente Americano no debemos de dejar que 
se encienda la menor chispa de belicosidad. No debemos de permitir 
que en América, el género humano sea el precio de la calamidad, sino 
de aproximacién, de amistad, de comprensiOn y que nuestras naciones 
se orienten y colaboren. 

Este es también obra de los educadores. Esta corriente de amistad 
ya empieza a transformarse en realidad en toda América. Debemos 
de seguir adelante con todo entusiasmo, de acentuarla cada dia mas, 
de fomentar el intercambio de profesores y estudiantes. Ya el Presi- 
dente de los Estados Unidos cada afio declara como dia Oficial 
Panamericano el 14 de Abril, dia que debe ser celebrado por todos 
nosotros, debe ser una fecha de un significado especial, debemos de 
celebrar nuestra amistad, debe ser un dia de gracias para este Con- 
tinente, debe ser ... el “Thanksgiving de América.” 


Mario ILLANES 


C6NsUL DE CHILE 

















STUDENT PAN AMERICAN ACTIVITY* 


You all have no doubt read and heard a great deal, especially 
recently, about Pan Americanism. You are probably acquainted with 
the policy of the government of the United States with reference to 
the Republics in Latin America. However, the interpretations to 
which you have been subjected from time to time must necessarily 
be numerous. Let us see whether we can set up for our purposes a 
working definition of the term “Pan Americanism.” 

There are twenty-one Republics on the American Continent. 
These Republics are situated in South America, Central America, the 
West Indies, and North America. Because all of these twenty-one 
nations have a Republican form of government, and because the 
philosophies upon which their governments are built are similar, and 
because there are many benefits to be derived from co-operation 
among them, there has long been in existence a movement to inter- 
relate their activities. Such interrelation has generally been along 
the lines of political, cultural, and intellectual co-operation. Pan 
Americanism, then, generally refers to the movement for the pro- 
motion of friendship, understanding, good will, co-operation, and 
interchange among the peoples and governments of the twenty-one 
American Republics with a view toward promoting a maximum of 
happiness and prosperity on the American Hemisphere. 

This working definition of Pan Americanism was necessary be- 
fore we could intelligently discuss Student Pan American Activity. 

Most of you are well acquainted, by this time, with the Pan 
American activities of our State Department and of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. These are, however, official Pan American setups. Today 
we wish to tell you a little about a Pan American movement which 
has found widespread support among the students of the twenty-one 
American Republics, students in the junior high schools, senior high 
schools, colleges, and universities. 

Some eight years ago there was formed at the James Monroe 
High School, in the Bronx, a new type of club—a Pan American 
Club. It took its place among the other Monroe clubs which met after 
school hours as voluntary extracurricular activities. 

The success of this first Pan American Club spread the idea rap- 
idly, so rapidly and so effectively that today there is a Pan American 
Club in practically every senior high school in this city, in many of 


*Script for a radio broadcast over Station WCNY on November 28, 1939. 
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the junior high schools, and in some of the colleges. There are similar 
clubs in other schools in other cities of this country and other Ameri- 
can Republics. 

Before discussing in detail the work of a Pan American Club, we 
should first know something about organization. 

Some teacher in the school, usually a Spanish teacher or a teacher 
of the social sciences, volunteers to organize a Pan American Club. 
The teacher goes to the administrative officer of the school and ar- 
ranges for the use of a classroom once a week or once every two 
weeks after regular school hours. The teacher also gets permission 
from the General Organization of the school to organize the club. 

Then a notice is inserted in the school newspaper and notices are 
sent to whatever teachers may be counted upon to read them to their 
classes, with full details about the purpose of the club, announcing 
the program for the first meeting and giving the date, hour, and room 
thereof. 

On the appointed day, those students who are interested in joining 
present themselves in the room which has been put aside for the 
meetings of the club. In a school of average size, it isn’t at all 
unusual to find fifty students present. This should not be deemed a 
small number, for two reasons: First, there are many other clubs and 
activities to tempt the students. Second, the Pan American Club 
serves as the nucleus for the activities in the direction of Pan Ameri- 
canism for the entire school. A good many of the activities engaged 
in by the club will be open to and participated in by the faculty and 
student body as a whole as will later be indicated. 

At the first meeting of the term it is usual for the faculty adviser 
to introduce himself to the proposed new members and explain 
briefly the purpose of a Pan American Club. He should also outline 
very carefully the highlights of the activities for the term. Following 
this there should be a brief questioning period during which those 
present may satisfy their curiosity as to various phases of the club’s 
activities which the teacher may have overlooked. 

From this point on the faculty adviser should try to stay in the 
background as much as possible, permitting the pupils to do all the 
work and guiding them only when necessary. A temporary president 
is usually elected at the first meeting as well as a temporary secretary 
to take the minutes. It is generally advisable not to elect permanent 
officers until a future meeting when it is reasonably certain that the 
pupils know each other well. However, at the first meeting it should 
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be announced that elections will be held on such and such a date. The 
members should be urged to notice in the meantime which of the 
members they think will most capably fill the offices. They should be 
told what offices are open and should be urged to be guided not by 
personal friendship, but by a realization of the ability of a candidate. 

The usual officers are president, vice-president, secretary, treas- 
urer, chairman of the Program Committee, chairman of the Publicity 
Committee, and delegates to conventions. It is advisable to recruit 
the lesser officials from lower termers so that they will get good 
training before becoming higher officers in their later terms. 

Next, a Constitution Committee should be designated by the 
chairman to draw up a constitution for the club. A copy of the con- 
stitution of the Pan American Student League may be obtained from 
headquarters to serve as a guide for the preparation of the local 
document. The proposed new constitution should be mimeographed 
and submitted to the members for deliberation before being finally 
acted upon at a later meeting. The final draft should again be mimeo- 
graphed and a copy given to every member. 

All activities and business matters should be conducted in the 
English language since all students of the school should be urged to 
attend and participate. It is wrong to assume that a Pan American 
Club is an activity solely of the Spanish Department. Naturally, 
Spanish, being the language of eighteen American Republics, will 
come in for a great deal of emphasis. Naturally, also, the greatest 
support of the clubs will come from Spanish teachers. However, a 
knowledge of Spanish is not necessary to participate in the club. 
All students and all teachers should be interested in its activities. 

Care should be taken that the club conforms to the requirements 
of the school for registration with the General Organization. This 
latter organization often allots sums of money to clubs to help carry 
on their activities. Furthermore, the Publicity Committee should be 
sure first to arrange for the meeting room for every meeting in ad- 
vance, and second to give due notice of all meetings to the school. 
Publicity for the club’s activities should constantly be given to the 
school newspaper. Notices should be sent to the teachers of the 
school frequently. Posters should be hung in the halls. 

The room in which the Pan American Club meets should be 
decorated with flags, pictures, drawings, maps, costumes, and any 
other material which lends itself to being hung in the room, provided 
that such material deals with Latin America. A special committee 
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might be appointed to keep the room decorated and to change the 
decorations from time to time. The discussion and planning of the 
decoration of the room can very well be the main feature of a club 
program for more than one meeting. 

Likewise, there should be as much bulletin-board space as possible 
in the room. Of course, if more space is available in the halls, such 
space also should be partially decorated and partially used as a bulle- 
tin board in order to attract the attention of others who are not yet 
members of the club. A committee should be in charge of the contents 
of the board. Their job should be, under the guidance of the teacher, 
to change the contents of the board from time to time. The bulletin- 
board space should be filled with pictures and articles from periodicals 
and books of current and timely interest. News events, new discov- 
eries in the field of culture or science, and, in short, any phase of 
Latin-American life is appropriate to the bulletin board. Due regard 
should be had for the artistic arrangement of the materials. The entire 
club should be made to feel that the replenishment of the bulletin 
board is their job. Club meetings can be devoted to a discussion of 
the arrangement of the bulletin board. Materials no longer used for 
the bulletin board should be filed for future reference. A filing com- 
mittee could very profitably be put in charge of keeping in readily 
obtainable form all materials which the club may want to use again. 

The Program Committee should prepare its programs well in 
advance. All the members of the club should be invited to participate 
in programs. It is not enough to be an audience. They must also 
perform in some way at some time or other. A program need not 
necessarily involve an outside speaker. It may consist solely of a 
discussion among the members of the club. However, whether formal 
or informal, programs must be prepared well and well in advance. 
They must not be left to last-minute arrangements. Announcements 
of coming programs should always accompany those of meetings. 

The usual order of business at a club meeting is as follows: 

The president calls the meeting to order, the secretary reads the 
minutes of the preceding meeting, the latter are accepted, committees 
make their reports, old and new business is taken up, then commences 
the program part of the meeting. 

The rest of this morning’s talk will consist of several suggestions 
for possible programs. In the short time allotted it is not possible 
to indicate every type of program for a Pan American Club. How- 
ever, any phase of the life of the Latin Americans and of their rela- 
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tionship to us can furnish more than ample program material for a 
Pan American Club. 

A successful program does not necessarily depend on a large 
number of pupils present. As a matter of fact, a small number of 
pupils, each of whom participates actively, is often preferable to a 
large number of passive listeners. However, certain types of pro- 
grams will attract large passive audiences. Incidentally, it is some- 
times advisable to hold a particularly interesting meeting at such a 
time that parents, friends, and teachers will be able to attend. 

Perhaps the most valuable type of program is the discussion 
period. At one of the meetings the president announces that at the 
following meeting there will be a discussion of the current events of 
the ensuing week with reference to Latin America. All the members 
are urged to read their respective newspapers very carefully and clip 
out neatly all articles pertaining to Latin America or Pan American- 
ism. Before the meeting they are to select one or two articles which 
they think of the greatest interest and importance. They are then to 
come prepared to present to the club a summary of the news item 
with comments. Several pupils can be called on at one meeting. 
Lively discussions, guided by the faculty adviser, are possible. His- 
torical backgrounds necessary for a better understanding of current 
events can easily serve as topics for future investigation and discus- 
sion by the pupils. 

Of course, the club may invite a speaker to address them on some 
topic related to the culture or life of Latin America. The speaker may 
be a teacher of the school, a pupil, or an outsider. Speakers should 
understand the high-school mind and not speak above the level of in- 
telligence of the audience. Talks should be brief and interesting. 
Question periods should always be allowed at the end of the talks. 
Lectures accompanied by slides or motion pictures are generally of 
greater interest than lectures alone. Incidentally, if there are any 
natives of Latin America in the club, they might be asked to gather 
from their homes and their friends as much material as they can, 
illustrating customs of the countries from which they come, so that 
they might give a lecture at one of the meetings on life in their re- 
spective countries, illustrating this lecture with such materials. Thus, 
musical instruments, items of clothing, toys, foods, etc., would serve 
as excellent illustrations. Naturally, if no native is available, the 
same type of material, explained by someone who has a good knowl- 
edge connected with it, would be excellent for a program. 
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Moving-picture films, especially if sound accompanies them, often 
serve to enliven a club program. 

Perhaps the gayest type of program is the musical one. Faculty 
advisers should call upon all the agencies they can reach to co-operate 
in this respect. The Music Department, friends and members of the 
club, acquaintances of the teacher from the outside, all should be 
enlisted to come to a meeting and play or sing some Spanish-American 
songs to the club. As a matter of fact, if every program had some 
music in it, the club’s success would be great. The teacher should 
have at his disposal a portable or other type of phonograph, and a 
supply of records of Spanish-American songs. A whole program 
can be made up of just listening to those records. Or a piano played 
by the teacher or a member of the club can serve as an introduction 
to the teaching of the songs. The club members should be taught 
to sing and should sing repeatedly many of those charming Latin- 
American songs available to our schools. 

At least once a year, around the time of celebration of Pan Ameri- 
can Day, the club should prepare a program, mostly musical, for the 
entire school to witness in assembly. 

If pupils or teachers or outsiders can be obtained to illustrate the 
dances which are typical of Latin America, an excellent program is 
provided right there. If pupils can be taught these dances, so much the 
better. 

Let stamp collectors display their Latin-American collections to 
the club. Let those who are interested in biology investigate the fauna 
and flora of Latin America to report to the club. Let future arche- 
ologists explain the vast field in Latin America which they hope some 
day to enter. 

In short, take any phase of the life of Latin America and present 
it interestingly for club programs. 

Finally, it must be borne in mind that wherever possible, the 
connection should be shown very clearly between the need for under- 
standing and appreciating Latin-American culture and promoting Pan 
Americanism. The approach to Pan Americanism through an interest- 
ing presentation of Latin-American culture is perhaps more effective 
toward promoting Pan Americanism than that approach which con- 
tinually harps on the importance of and need for inter-American 
friendship. 


WILLIAM WaAcHS 
Executive Director, Pan American 


James Monroe Hicu ScHoor Student League 
New York, N.Y. 

















THE TEACHING OF LATIN-AMERICAN HISTORY 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


For the past two decades the study and teaching of Latin-Ameri- 
can history in colleges and universities in this country has steadily 
increased. Not only have the courses generally multiplied, but nearly 
a score of textbooks and numerous teaching aids have been published. 

But in the high schools of the United States the story is quite 
different. Unfortunately, aids for college students are unsatisfactory 
for high-school students, and the latter are left to rely for information 
about Latin America largely on newspapers and periodicals (if they 
read news), on newsreels and travel movies (and often on worse 
“dramatic” pictures), and on radio and recorded dance music of 
Latin America. 

The reasons for this condition are not hard to find. In the first 
place no adequate text on Latin America exists at the high-school 
level. There are no reading or reference works of first-class impor- 
tance for high-school students. Collections of brief biographies in 
English of Latin-American historical characters are lacking. Teach- 
ing aids such as wall and desk maps, and outlines are available but are 
not entirely satisfactory for secondary school use. An atlas of Latin- 
American history is nonexistent. 

Another reason for not offering these courses in high schools is 
found in the fact that most high-school teachers have never been ex- 
posed to Latin-American history in their college careers. Without 
good aids, then, they are doubly handicapped in teaching the subject 
even if they should desire to do so. 

Still another reason lies in the opposition of the public-school 
supervisors who conspire to prevent the teaching of this subject, as- 
serting that the curriculum is overcrowded and that besides there are 
no funds for such innovations. 

Some of these problems, however, may be overcome by a teacher 
of strong will power and intellectual courage. In the United States 
history course, for example, “American” rather than “United States” 
history may be taught by introducing at the proper places pertinent 
facts concerning Latin America. Even a teacher who has little fa- 
miliarity with the subject can obtain sufficient information for this 
purpose from the available college textbooks. The ingenious teacher 
can with the assistance of the students prepare many valuable teach- 
ing aids such as clipping, map, and picture files, stamp collections, and 
other materials which will make the studying of the subject more 
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interesting. Moving pictures, slides, music recordings, and radio 
broadcasts are also of great service to the modern teacher. 

Again certain problems may be overcome, if the curriculum is 
too crowded for a full course dealing with Latin America, by intro- 
ducing the facts of the subject into extracurricular groups such as the 
History, Spanish, or International Relations clubs. Popular school 
forums can also be made to furnish valuable information concerning 
our southern neighbors. This latter activity is being promoted by the 
Rotary International which in many communities supplies speakers 
for high-school assemblies and forums, while the former activity is 
being promoted by the Pan American League at Miami, Florida, 
which has aided in organizing student clubs in high schools in more 
than seventy localities in the United States. In New York City and in 
cities of the Southwest, Pan American Student clubs have been gen- 
erally organized and such publications as the Pan American Student 
have appeared. 

In the forefront of the movement to encourage the teaching of 
Latin-American history and civilization in the high schools of the 
United States is the Division of Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan 
American Union. Its publications for public schools are both numer- 
ous and excellent. Another organization desiring to promote the 
teaching of Latin-American affairs in the high schools is the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, which at its annual meeting in December 
1934 adopted a resolution “to recommend that the teaching of Latin- 
American history be included in the curriculum of high schools ; and 
that in cases where it is not yet possible to be a separate course, Latin- 
American history be introduced under world history and in connection 
with that of the United States.” More recently the Committee on 
South and Central American Relations of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce announced that among other aims it would 
“encourage the high schools of the United States to include in their 
curricula a course of study in the history of Latin America.” 

It seems logical to hope that in an age of Old World disorder our 
public-school officials entrusted with the responsibility of educating 
millions of young people at the secondary level will in the immediate 
future do more to promote the desire among our children for conti- 
nental peace, good will, and good neighborliness. Thus our future 
citizens may be better prepared to take part in improving that conti- 
nental cultural understanding which is so essential to an appreciation 
of present-day national and international problems. 


Grorce WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY A. Curtis WILGAS 














RECENT THEORIES OF AMERICANISMO* 


In general, Spanish Americans are more fertile in critical than in 
creative writing. Nowhere is this fact more obvious than in a study 
of the development of americanismo. On the whole, the Spanish 
Americans have preached and theorized about the need for creating 
an autochthonous literature more skilfully than they have practiced 
their theories ; this was true in the days of Esteban Echeverria, whose 
mediocre creative work is in ironic contrast to his ambitious and oft- 
repeated literary programs, and to a lesser extent it is still true. One 
can scarcely open a current number of a Latin-American revista 
without coming on some article devoted to long-winded and often 
flowery discussions of the theme. To be sure, in the last ten years 
the successful exploitation of American themes in fiction has given 
some substance to the theoretical discussions ; it may be worth while 
to summarize certain trends of theory as a background for the creative 
work. 

Possibly the most serious problem that has always perplexed the 
Spanish Americans in their attempts to develop a genuinely native 
literature has been the difficulty of harmonizing the use of local back- 
grounds, characters, and themes with a universality of interest and 
conception. In their absorption in regional dialect, picturesque cus- 
toms, and descriptions of the native landscape, many of the writers 
of the last century produced poems and sketches which were lacking 
broadly human significance. The modernista movement was, in part, 
a reaction to this localism. In many cases it went to the opposite 
extreme of failing to reflect anything which was peculiarly American. 

Even after the vogue of modernismo had died away and a new 
generation of writers began again the search for American realities, 
the lesson of universality taught by the modernistas, particularly by 
Rod, greatly influenced their theories of americanismo. 

One of the most insistent trends which has developed from this 
struggle to avoid the errors of excessive regionalism and costum- 
brismo has been a tendency to emphasize the literary solidarity of 
the whole of Spanish America. Such men as Manuel Ugarte, Carlos 
Pereyra, José Vasconcelos, and Ricardo Rojas sought to lay the 
bases for s ritual unity in Iberoamerica, stressing the common origin 


* Read in Spanish Group IV, Modern Language Association of America, 
December 28, 1939. 
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and common problems of the various republics. Often back of these 
crusades lay the fear of North American imperialistic aggression ; if 
the Spanish Americans were to be separated by a petty literary na- 
tionalism, they would be easy prey for the Colossus of the North. 
Garcia Godoy has most clearly stated the specifically literary appli- 
cation of this ideal. In his opinion, while Spanish-American authors 
have the responsibility of interpreting their immediate milieu, they 
must do so in relation to human problems common to all Spanish 
America. He says, “A scornful isolation, aside from indicating a 
superficial mentality and a one-sided idea of the world, always brings 
exceedingly deplorable results for the social organism.”* He points 
out that in order to build the common literary front necessary to 
combat the Yankee peril, Hispanic-American authors must break 
down the walls of ignorance surrounding their various national litera- 
tures. 

That a realization of the necessity of this task is gaining ground 
is evident in the contents of recent literary reviews and in the increas- 
ing number of studies of Spanish-American literature as a unit which 
appear every year. One of the most substantial of such studies is an 
article by Raimundo Lazo, “La personalidad de la literatura hispano- 
americana.”* Here the author studies the determining forces of 
literary activity in the whole of Hispanic America in a manner which 
would have been almost impossible a few decades ago. In spite of its 
defects, Luis Alberto Sanchez’ Historia de la literatura americana 
is another prime example of contemporary efforts to consider the 
material as a single phenomenon. 

Luis Alberto Sanchez and other critics, such as Mauricio Magda- 
leno and Juan Marinello, influenced by the doctrines of aprismo, are 
perhaps the most vocal spokesmen of a still newer americanismo. 
Their creed implies, not only a desire to unite liberal Spanish-Ameri- 
can authors in a spiritual community, but also an attempt to conceive 
a literature of the whole hemisphere, including that of the United 
States. Sanchez says, “When we speak of American literature, I do 
not feel that we can fail to include Saxo-American literature. In 
spite of apparent divergencies, it seems to me that the problem is the 
same in both halves of the hemisphere. ... . Since the last half of 
the nineteenth century those differentiating characteristics arising 


1 Americanismo literario, Madrid, n.d., p. 145. 
2 Revista Cubana, 1935, II, 129-58. 
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from diverse literary origins have disappeared.”* And, as a matter 
of fact, in recent years there has been a notable increase of interest 
in North American literature among Spanish-American intellectuals. 
In 1935 José Antonio Ramos published his Panorama de la literatura 
norteamericana. Translations of many of our contemporary novel- 
ists, such as Dos Passos and Sinclair Lewis, are being issued in ever 
increasing numbers. Journals of the caliber of the Revista de las 
Indias are devoting space to reviews of current North American 
books. Not many years ago Rodd, Ugarte, and Vasconcelos were 
warning the Spanish Americans to create a literary phalanx against 
the imperialism of the United States. What has brought about this 
broader conception of americanismo? Perhaps the Good Neighbor 
Policy has had something to do with it. But Sanchez offers a more 
plausible clew: “The gesture of protest, the voice of rebellion, the 
pathetic accent of nonconformity are bringing the Northern and 
Southern continents together.”* In other words, the literature of 
social unrest, often with very liberal or radical implications, which 
has been so prevalent in the United States during the past decade, 
has struck a responsive chord in the considerable group of Latin- 
American left-wing intellectuals. It has made possible the idea of a 
new americanismo, based on the social consciousness of writers in 
beth the Americas. 

If one could point to any single factor which has crystallized this 
feeling, it would undoubtedly be Waldo Frank’s lecture tour through 
Latin America in 1929. Frank’s radical condemnation of North 
American materialism, his mystic manner of thought and expression, 
so congenial to the Spanish-American intellectual, and his plea for 
rapprochement among the liberal elements of the Americas awakened 
a lively interest in our intellectual life among his Latin-American 
admirers. Proof of this may be found in the amount of critical com- 
ment occasioned by his lectures.’ References to Frank in the writings 
of Luis Alberto Sanchez are frequent and, in a recent article, Mauri- 
cio Magdaleno places him, along with Rojas, Vasconcelos, and Count 


Keyserling, as one of the “great organizers of the American con- 
science.”* 

8 Vida y pasién de la cultura en América, Santiago de Chile, 1936, p. 27. 

* Ibid. 

5 See Waldo Frank in America Hispana, New York, Instituto de las Espa- 
fias, 1930. 


®“Luis Alberto Sanchez, el ordenador,” epilogue to Vida y pasién de la 
cultura en América, p. 138. 
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In most of the current discussions of literary americanismo this 
emphasis on the need for a social, even revolutionary, content for 
Spanish-American literature is a constant theme. An Ecuadorean 
writer, speaking of the Chilean novelist, Juan Marin, says, “We of 
the new generation cannot understand or accept the case, which is 
fortunately rare, of the vigorous thinker or artist who fights in the 
ranks of reaction.”* And Magdaleno declares, “We can recognize the 
poet of our race by the signs of his message, by his ardent passion, by 
his revolutionary, mystical desire for change.”* As evidenced both in 
critical writing and in the rich body of fiction produced in the last ten 
years, the preoccupation with the social theme does not usually mean 
for the Spanish American mere political propaganda. Juan Marinello, 
for example, classifies that much-commented trilogy of modern 
classics, Don Segundo Sombra, La vordgine, and Doiia Barbara, as 
revolutionary novels, in spite of the fact that no one of the three 
espouses any particular social panacea. He reasons that their social 
significance lies in their keen revelation of American realities and that 
the knowledge of the realities will inspire a crusade to remedy in- 
justices.® 

This desire to know and understand the American scene in all of 
its phases has been especially prominent in the considerable number of 
novels written about the social conditions of the Indians, particularly 
in Mexico, Peru, and Ecuador. Their appearance has been accom- 
panied by an effort on the part of the critics to evaluate the role of 
primitive life in the new americanismo. All seem agreed that the ex- 
ploitation of Indian life as a merely picturesque and decorative ele- 
ment has no place in truly American literature. There is a strong 
reaction against the older costumbrista literature in which native 
scenes, curious turns of local idiom, and an exaggerated emphasis on 
quaint exoticism passed as a genuine expression of the American 
spirit. Juan Marinello warns his fellow authors, “It is important to 
keep our literature free from that which is only picturesque folklore. 
.... For a long time folklore has been a deceptive way of declaring 
our literary independence.”*® And Sanchez insists that americanismo 


T Salvador Humberto, Boletin del Instituto Nacional Mejia, Quito, April- 
June, 1938, p. 35. 


8 “Pasién de América,” Revista Americana de Buenos Aires, January-Febru- 
ary, 1939, p. 62. 


®“Tres novelas ejemplares,” Revista Bimestre Cubana, XXXVIII, 248-49. 
10 Hombres y meditaciones, México, 1937, p. 99. 
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is not to be found in the landscape but in man. The flora, fauna, and 
scenery of Latin America can be duplicated elsewhere, but man in 
Indoamerica has a manner of thinking and feeling which is peculiar 
to him and can only be interpreted by him.** Another Peruvian critic 
declares that attention to the picturesque is a characteristic of very 
primitive esthetic expression. He complains, “Our so-called literature 
of native life has been nothing more than a mere guide-book for the 
cosmopolitan tourist.’”** He urges that the novelist seek a broader and 
more profound interpretation of the Indian’s place in the whole sym- 
phony of the new world. 

In essence this is simply a restatement of the Spanish American’s 
central problem of achieving universality within the framework of 
native themes. It is the same problem which caused such a literary 
tempest among Argentine literati at the turn of this century. Argen- 
tina, with her well-developed gaucho literature, had anticipated most 
of her neighbors in the exploitation of native themes and had met the 
same perplexing issues which are now bothering contemporary critics. 
Reading such articles as I have just cited, one is inevitably reminded 
of the fusillades of Paul Groussac, Calixto Oyuela, and Rafael 
Obligado against the picturesque vulgarity of some kinds of gaucho 
literature.*® 

Another persistent aspect of contemporary revaluations of ameri- 
canismo is the attempt to analyze the relationship between the char- 
acteristic literature of Spanish America and its physical environment 
—topography and climate. Although as old as Montesquieu and 
Taine, this approach to literary criticism is relatively new in Latin 
America. Vasconcelos provided a basic analysis of this sort in his 
Indologia, but Luis Alberto Sanchez is probably the critic who has 
developed the theme most fully. According to his interpretation, intel- 
lectual America Hispana may be divided into two zones: tropical and 
temperate, the latter including the Andean highlands and the southern 
republics, Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay. The literature of the 
tropical zone is usually lyrical, grandiloquent, and romantic, while 
that of the temperate regions is more objective, realistic, and analytic. 
Lest his classification seem too simplified, he is careful to add that the 


11 “Carta a Victoria Ocampo,” Repertorio Americano, XXIII, 117. 


12 Antenor Orrego, “América Latina,” Universidad, Mexico, 1938, Vol. V, 
No. 24, p. 11. 


18 See Arturo Alvarez Costa, “Nuestro preceptismo literario,” Humanidades, 
Buenos Aires, 1924, IX, 85-64. 
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economic factor often destroys his neat boundaries and offers the 
example of Chilean literature which has become lyrical in the face of 
economic depression.’* A more detailed division of Peruvian letters 
according to geographic factors is found in his Literatura peruana, 
Garcia-Prada has made a similar effort to delineate literary zones ac- 
cording to climate for Colombia. The literary characteristics of José 
Eustacio Rivera, for example, correspond to the ardent tropics where 
he was born; Barba Jacob reflects in his poetry the dreamy idealism 
of his subtropical valley home. The clear, electrically charged air of 
his highland Popayan accounts for the mystical loneliness of Guil- 
lermo Valencia.*® In my opinion, the value of such tenuous specula- 
tion is questionable, but it is a phase of a more sober realization of the 
physical factors which may condition Spanish-American literature. 

Some critics, such as Pedro Henriquez Urefia, emphatically deny 
the influence of climate on literature in America, but many agree that 
there is a complex of literary characteristics common to certain Latin- 
American countries which may be called tropicalismo, whatever its 
origin. As defined by Mariano Picon Salas, tropicalismo is character- 
ized by “adjectives which have no bearing on the idea to be expressed, 
fancy words which are used to fill great gaps in the thought .... an 
incapacity for calling things by their real names, a kind of verbal 
delirium and a deformation of facts and ideas.”** Although many of 
the theorists of a new literary americanismo suffer themselves from 
mild attacks of tropicalismo, it may be hoped that the future builders 
of a genuine American literature will take seriously the following 
candid advice of Picén Salas: “It is time to react against tropicalismo. 
As long as we think, write, and work in this way on our continent, we 
will be inferior peoples, for verbosity has its effect on action and life 
too.”"*" 


Joun T. ReE1p 
DuKeE UNIVERSITY 


14 Vida y pasién de la cultura en América, pp. 17-23. 

15 “Introduccién,” Antologia de liricos colombianos, Bogota, 1936, I, 25-28. 
16 “Sentido americano del disparate,” Repertorio americano, XX, 364. 

17 J bid. 

















JULIAN DEL CASAL, FIRST MODERNIST A POET* 


Julian del Casal was never able to go to Paris. Some have thought 
that this was just as well, as he might only have found more unhappi- 
ness and disillusionment there. Casal, however, apparently never gave 
up the idea that he might some day be able to visit France. In a 
pamphlet of thirty-three pages by Ciriaco Sos Gautreau' there is a 
mention of the fact that the Cuban poet was anxious to go to Paris as 
late as 1893, the same year that he died. Such a trip might have been 
vastly important to him. His ill-fated journey to Spain in 1888 had 
borne little or no fruit. The latter country was not yet ready for the 
advent of modernism. Consequently, Casal found himself among 
writers and critics who, if they were not openly hostile to him, at least 
had little sympathy with his poetry. If he had gone to France instead 
of to Spain in 1888 his whole future life might have been entirely 
changed. In ideas and in poetic form he had the greatest similarity to 
the French writers of the parnassian, symbolist, and decadent schools, 
and he might well have received the encouragement in Paris which 
was denied to him in Spain. He had, indeed, gone to Europe with 
high expectations, and had intended to stay abroad for an indefinite 
period of time. He returned to Havana bitterly disillusioned, how- 
ever, after an absence of about three months, never again to set foot 
outside the island of Cuba. His long-cherished journey to Paris never 
became a reality, and he died without personally having become ac- 
quainted with his literary idols of Paris. 

Had Casal gone to Spain a few years later than he did his recep- 
tion might have been better. In 1888, however, modernism was still 
looked upon there with disfavor and distrust. When Rubén Dario 
was in Spain in 1892 times had changed, and he was fairly well re- 
ceived by prominent writers and critics. The latter, because of this 
and other favorable circumstances, including, of course, his great 
poetic ability, became the leader of the modernista movement, and is 
generally credited with having originated it. He himself claims to 
have started the new movement in 1888 with his Azul. “Esta mafiana 
de Primavera me he puesto a hojear mi amado viejo libro, un libro 
primogénito, el que iniciara un movimiento mental que habia de tener 


* Read in Spanish Group IV, Modern Language Association of America, 
New Orleans, December 28, 1939. 


1 Ciriaco Sos Gautreau, “Julian del Casal o un falsario de la rima,” La 
Prensa, Havana, 1893. 
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después triunfantes consecuencias; y lo hojeo como quien relee 
antiguas cartas de amor, con un carifio melancélico, con una ‘saude’ 
conmovida en el recuerdo de mi lejana juventud.”” 

Most class Casal as a precursor of the modernist movement. I 
believe, however, that he was not a forerunner, but the initiator of the 
movement. Some of the credit that has gone to Dario should have 
gone to the Cuban poet instead. Baudelaire was the French poet who 
exercised most influence upon the parnassian, decadent, and symbolist 
poets. In Spanish America, Casal was one of the first to fall under 
his sway and to be most influenced by him. Julian, in fact, was one of 
the first poets of Spanish America to become a disciple of such French 
poets as Heredia, Moréas, Verlaine, Richepin, etc. As early as 1885 
he was introduced to these poets by his friend Aniceto Valdivia, and 
immediately became filled with a consuming admiration for them. 
Dario, on the other hand, knew little of French literature until shortly 
before the publication of Azul in 1888. Victor Hugo was almost the 
sole French poet well known to him before he went to Chile in 1886. 
Even while in this latter country he confesses that he could not read 
French well and had to read French writers by means of translations.* 

How different was the case of Casal, who early read French with 
the greatest of ease and accuracy, even translating obscure passages 
for his friend Valdivia. The latter had been the author of almost all 
of the translations of Victor Hugo in Volume 58 of the Biblioteca 
universal of Madrid, and must himself have had a good knowledge of 
the French language. Yet he admits that he could not compare in this 
respect to Casal. “Habia entrado con pie seguro en la vereda en- 
marafiada de los ‘decadentes y simbolistas,’ y sin necesidad de Glosario, 
descifraba, a la primera lectura, lo mismo el “Tratado del Gesto’ de 
René Ghil, que las ‘Rombas Rimadas’ de Mario Varvara. ; Cuantas 
veces he ido a llevarle articulos de los ‘Escrits pour l’Art’ para que me 
tradujera a francés inteligible fragmentos de Jean Philbert, de Albert 
de Saint Paul o de Robert de Souza! Y nunca su comprension engafié 
a mi anhelo; jamas una juntura de coraza permitia a la decepcién 
meter en hendiduras de su deficiencia a hoja de la espada. Era un 
espejo de cristal brufiido en que se reflejaban todos los misterios del 
arte.”* 


2 Rubén Dario, Historia de mis libros, Buenos Aires, 1912, p. 169. 
3 Ibid., p. 169. 


*Aniceto Valdivia, “Julian del Casal,” La Habana elegante, October 29, 
1893. 
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Many critics believe that the modernista movement in Spanish 
America began in 1888 with the publication of Dario’s Azul, over- 
looking the fact that the poetry included in this book is traditional in 
almost every respect. The stories in it are indeed modernist in type, 
being modeled after those of Catulle Mendés. The poems, however, 
have little in them to distinguish them from those of any others of 
their time. According to Torres Rioseco, the French influence in 
them is negligible.® It is likely that at this time Rubén had read little 
contemporary French poetry. The influence of Verlaine, Baudelaire, 
and the rest was to come later. According to E. K. Mapes there is 
little of it in the poetry of Azul. “La forme, dans les portions en vers 
d’Azul, est presque entiérment traditionnelle; elle l’est au point que 
Garcia Calderon dit: ‘Il n’y a pas de doute que n’importe quel pdete 
romantique de Madrid aurait pu signer les vers d’ Azul.’ ’”’* 

The poems of Prosas profanas are without a doubt examples of 
the modernist movement, and represent a great advance for Dario 
over his poems in Azul. Prosas profanas was published eight years 
after his Azul, however, and three years after the death of Casal. 
Some of the poems had, indeed, appeared in magazines and news- 
papers previous to 1896, but hardly before all, or nearly all, of the 
work of Casal had been finished in the fall of 1893. Thus, it can be 
said that the Cuban poet had not only been publishing modern poetry 
several years before the appearance of Azul, but had finished his entire 
life’s work before much of the genuinely modernist poetry of Dario 
was published. Some of the modernist poems of Casal which ap- 
peared before Azul are: “Lazos de muerte,” January 28, 1886; “Las 
palomas,” April 8, 1886; “El adiés del polaco,” July 15, 1886; “In- 
tima,” August 12, 1886; “Vanidad pdstuma,” January 22, 1888; “La 
mayor tristeza,” May 13, 1888; “El arte,” May 27, 1888; “El anhelo de 
una rosa,” June 1886; ““Mis amores,” July 18, 1887 ; and “Nihilismo,” 
1887. These poems appeared in El Figaro and La Habana elegante, 
magazines of Havana. Some of them later appeared in his three books, 
while others were never published in book form. 

Coester brings out the fact that Dario’s Prosas profanas show in a 
greater degree than did Azul the cult of the exotic, the taste for color, 
and the sensual happiness that the refinements of elegance give, and 


5 Arturo Torres Rioseco, Rubén Dario, Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1931, p. 138. 


®E. K. Mapes, L’Influence francaise dans loewvre de Rubén Dario, Paris, 
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suggests that the former work was influenced by Casal.’ He also 
states that had Casal lived longer he might well have shared with 
Dario part of his glory.* 

Francisco Contreras recognizes the fact that Julian helped to orien- 
tate and enrich the modernist movement. He calls attention to the 
fact that many of the poems of Hojas al viento appeared before 1890, 
but fails to give this fact the significance that it should have. “Otro 
cubano, Julian del Casal (1863-1893), aunque fiel aun a los maestros 
espafioles, manifiesta en su primer libro, Hojas al viento, una rara 
fineza de expresiOn y un anhelo de novedad que lo induce a suspirar 
por los paises exdticos, las gentes desconocidas (‘Nostalgias’). Verdad 
que este libro aparecié en 1890, cuando el nuevo movimiento estaba 
ya definido, pero muchos de sus poemas fueron publicados en revistas 
anteriormente. Las colecciones mas importantes de Casal: Nieve, 
Bustos y Rimas, aparecieron mas tarde atin, en 1892 y 1893 respecti- 
vamente, pero en ellas interpreta el pensamiento torturado, la sensi- 
bilidad exasperada y el gusto por los refinamientos del hombre 
moderno, como nadie lo hiciera todavia (‘Neurosis,’ ‘Paginas de vida,’ 
‘Nihilismo’), contribuyendo asi poderosamente a orientar, 0 siquiera a 
enriquecer, aquel movimiento.”® 

In my opinion the critics have not given enough attention to the 
influence of Casal on Dario and other modernist poets. They have 
too often taken it for granted that Dario influenced the modernist 
poets without his being greatly affected by Casal, Silva, etc. This 
question of influence is, of course, a delicate one and hard to clarify 
completely. It would seem, however, that the work of Casal was 
known all over Spanish America much better than is generally realized. 
Rubén, for example, knew of his work before 1892 when he went to 
Spain for the first time, as is evidenced by the fact that he dedicated 
his poem “El Clavicordio de la abuela” to him. This poem was written 
in Costa Rica, probably in either 1891 or 1892.?° 

Wenceslao Galvez in 1894 in an article in El Figaro had said that 
Casal was not popular in Cuba, but that he was as well known in 


t Alfred Coester, Historia literaria de la América Espaiiola, Madrid, 1929, 
p. 516. 


8 [bid., p. 488. 


® Francisco Contreras, Rubén Dario. Su vida y su obra, Barcelona, Mundial, 
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Nicaragua as was Rubén Dario in Cuba.** Hernandez Miyares shows 
the importance of Casal in Spanish America when he says: “No hay 
periddico de Hispano-américa que no haya hablado de Julian del Casal, 
que no haya reproducido sus versos o su prosa. Su ‘manera’ ha tenido 
imitadores; su almo ha sido preguntada, inquirida; su muerte ha 
arrancado cuando no lagrimas, elegias.”** There was an edition of 
Casal’s Nieve in Mexico in 1893. Daniel Eyssette, in an introduction 
to this book, states that he had known and admired for some time 
Hojas al viento, published in Cuba in 1890. I infer from this state- 
ment that Casal’s works were early known in Mexico. 

Casal showed, in my opinion, all of the characteristics of the 
modernist movement, and manifested them earlier than any of the 
other poets. Diaz Mirdén, José Marti, Gutiérrez Najera, etc., were the 
precursores, while Casal was the first real modernista poet. From 
almost the very beginning of his poetic career the Cuban poet showed 
manifestations of all of those things which marked modernism. He 
was an ardent admirer of beauty, and never ceased in his search for it. 
He loved the exotic, and was one of the very first to fall under the 
spell of Loti, the De Goncourt brothers, and Judith Gautier. He was 
unhappy and felt himself misunderstood in the environment in which 
he lived. He was naturally elegant and aristocratic, and art was for 
him the most important thing in the world. In addition, many of his 
poems show a deep and sincere personal feeling. The outpourings of 
his bitterness and lack of hope are extremely touching. His early 
poems did not show many metrical innovations, but for that matter 
neither did those of Rubén Dario or Silva at this time. Casal did 
introduce, however, the monorhymed tercet into Spanish America. 
As he grew older, also, he used more and more of the new verse forms. 
His contributions, however, in other matters are more important than 
those pertaining to versification. His exoticism, imitation of French 
models of the parnassian, decadent, and symbolist schools, and his cult 
of the beauty of form were undoubtedly a more important aporte to 
the new movement than were his verse forms. 

The life of José Asuncion Silva has been compared more than once 
to that of Julian del Casal. Both were unfortunate in that they died 
young, while Dario continued to live for many years and to add to his 


11 Wenceslao Galvez, “La obra pdéstuma de Casal—Bustos y rimas,” El 
Figaro, February 8, 1894. 
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reputation. Silva went to Europe in 1883, and on his return to Colum- 
bia in 1885 brought back numerous volumes of the works of the new 
French poets. Thus, it would appear that he and Casal both became 
acquainted with such poets as Moréas, Yerlaine, Heredia, Baudelaire, 
etc., at about the same time. The Cuban bard had fallen under the 
influence of these poets in 1885 by the introduction of them to him by 
Valdivia. Casal felt the influence of these poets immediately, while 
Silva did not write modernista poetry until later. 

In my opinion, Casal was the first to be influenced: by the new 
French poets, although he and Silva had become acquainted with them 
at approximately the same time. Bécquer continued to be the poetic 
model of Silva after Casal had turned definitely to the symbolists and 
decadents of France. Dario and Silva both came after the Cuban poet, 
who had been the first to write poetry in the modernista manner. It 
would seem better to state that Silva was not a precursor, as has been 
held previously by the critics, but a true modernist poet. He and 
Dario began to write in the new manner at about the same time. The 
fact that Silva died so young, and that most of his poems were lost in 
a shipwreck probably accounts for the fact that his place in the mod- 
ernist movement is not better understood and defined. 

Several circumstances were responsible for the fact that Casal got 
so little credit for the founding of the modernist movement, while the 
lion’s share went to Dario. Julian stayed in Spain a little less than 
three months, and met very few of the important literary men there. 
His work did not appear in the Spanish periodicals. Dario, on the 
other hand, met and knew many of the leading literary men of Spain, 
first in 1892, and then in subsequent years. He wrote “Portico” for 
Rueda’s Tropel in 1892, recited his poems at literary salons in Madrid, 
and became the first modernist poet to be known and accepted in the 
Peninsula. 

Much of his success may well have been due to the fact that Juan 
Valera had commented so much and so favorably on his Azul, pub- 
lished in 1888. Valera’s Cartas americanas made the name of Rubén 
Dario known all over both Spanish America and Spain. Without the 
pen of Valera it is hardly likely that Azul would have received more 
than passing attention. As a matter of fact, the book created little stir 
in literary circles of Spanish America at the time of its publication. 
It was only after the praise of Juan Valera that it became widely 
known and famous. Owing to the praise of the Spanish critic, Dario 
was known when he arrived in Spain for the first time. Casal, on the 
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other hand, arrived friendless and unknown, and left in almost the 
same state. 

Dario was fortunate in being able to travel widely. He lived in 
Chile, Spain, the Argentine, and Paris, and traveled all over Europe. 
The contacts and friendships that he made with the literary men in 
these countries were invaluable in establishing his reputation. Casal, 
on the other hand, had none of the advantages of extensive travel and 
wide acquaintance with leading literary men of the world. He also 
lacked a Valera to become interested in his work and to make it known 
to the world. He died in relative obscurity at the age of twenty-nine, 
unappreciated in his own country, except by a chosen few. Rubén 
lived for more than twenty years after Casal’s death, and was honored 
and feted all over the world. 

On account of these and other circumstances, it was natural that 
the critics should accept and praise Dario as the initiator and leader 
of the modernist movement, and should relegate Casal to a minor 
place among the precursores. Silva, perhaps because he died so young, 
and so many of his poems were lost, also, has received less attention 
and credit than is due him. 

Under the influence of Baudelaire, Verlaine, Heredia, and others, 
Casal wrote the first genuinely modernista poetry, and was not, as the 
critics have heretofore stated, a forerunner of the movement, but its 
initiator. Owing to a combination of unfortunate circumstances which 
I have already discussed, he has never received the recognition nor 
the credit for this to which he is justly entitled. His stories, articles, 
and poems which appeared only in the magizines of his day will, it is 
to be hoped, be published soon. When these appear and are properly 
understood, the importance of Julian as a writer and as an innovator 
should be recognized. He himself, with his customary modesty, pre- 
dicted that his poetry would soon be forgotten. This inherent modesty 
probably prevented him from getting more recognition during his 
lifetime. Many of his best friends in Cuba failed to take cognizance 
of his achievements. Scholars of late have paid more and more atten- 
tion to him, and will continue to do so in the future, and thus he will 
eventually be placed on the pedestal to which he is so richly entitled. 

The prose of Casal has yet to be studied with the care that it de- 
serves. It has, in fact, been almost totally neglected by the critics. 
Except for the nine “Bustos” in Bustos y rimas all of his prose is 
buried in the magazines of his time, and is thus inaccessible to many 
of the critics. In my opinion the editing of these prose works would 
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throw valuable light on Casal’s contributions to the modernist move- 
ment in the field of prose. It is very possible that in prose, as well as 
in poetry, Casal led the way in the new movement. 

The character of Casal will undoubtedly be better understood as he 
receives more attention and study. Just as he was misunderstood by 
most of his contemporaries, he continues to be misunderstood by 
modern critics. His qualities of loyalty, kindness, generosity, lack of 
jealousy, and sincerity, which endeared him to such men as Hernandez 
Miyares, Vladivia, and Malpica, will also be understood and —_ 
ciated by present-day scholars. 

Julian del Casal died young, and yet the quest for beauty which he 
carried on incessantly during his entire lifetime continues and will 
continue as long as civilization endures. To those dedicating them- 
selves to this search for “La belleza” Casal should serve as an inspira- 
tion and as a model. This quest led him to unhappiness and even to 
despair, yet he never faltered nor turned back. 

It is a lamentable fact that as yet there has been erected no monu- 
ment to Casal in Havana. A suitable one should be erected to his 
memory in the cemetery of Coldén, or in some other appropriate place. 
Not only the people of Cuba, but those of all the Spanish-speaking 
nations of the world should unite in thus paying tribute to “Pobre 
Julian.” A more important monument still, however, would be a com- 
plete edition of his scattered works, which would serve to make him 
known and appreciated wherever Spanish is spoken and studied. 


MARSHALL H. Nunn 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 














A NEW ORLEANS EDITION OF LA RISA* 


Among some forlorn, dilapidated volumes displayed for sale on 
a side street in Mexico City, I ran across one which attracted my 
attention because it was published by a Spanish literary society of 
New Orleans, and I did not know such an organization had ever 
flourished there. Turning the pages casually, I was struck by the 
fact that among the contributors were some well-known Spanish 
writers. I recalled then a Madrid publication of the same name— 
La Risa. My interest was aroused, so I bought the book. 

Later I made a detailed comparison of the two publications. The 
title page of the first volume of the Madrid publication is as follows: 


La Risa. Enciclopedia de estravagancias. Obra clasico-romantica, de 
costumbres, de literatura, de sana moral, de gastronomia y de carcajadas, 
escrita en prosa y verso por varios poetas de buen humor y un habilisimo 
cocinero. Publicala la sociedad literaria bajo la direccién de D. Wenceslao 
Ayguals de Izco. Madrid, Imprenta de la sociedad literaria, Afio 1843. 


The title page of the New Orleans volume differs from this only in 
three respects: at the head of the title is “Imprenta de la Patria”; 
above the imprint is “Edicion americana. Publicala la sociedad lite- 
raria espafiola de N. Orleans”; while “Aleman, Gomez y Cia.” are 
given as the publishers, with the date 1848. Of each periodical, three 
volumes, large quarto in size, were issued; in each case, they were 
bound as one—the Spanish volume having 598 pages and the New 
Orleans only 504. The Madrid comprises seventy-five weekly issues, 
usually of eight pages each, bearing dates from April 2, 1843, to 
September 1, 1844, while the New Orleans contains only thirty-one 
issues, but of sixteen pages each, dating from October 25, 1848, to 
May 26, 1849. In the Madrid volume are twelve engraved portraits 
and many illustrations; the New Orleans has nine of the same por- 
traits with two of the local editors, and ten of the original illustrations. 

At first sight, the borrowing of the New Orleans editors from the 
Spanish journal seemed casual, as no single issue was identical. But 
by checking each article in the Spanish edition with the table of con- 
tents of the American, I found that, although the arrangement of the 
material is entirely different, the content of the Crescent City journal 
is almost entirely borrowed from its Spanish prototype. The editors 
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of the American edition seem to have simply selected at random from 
the Spanish volume enough articles and poetry to fill sixteen pages for 
each issue. Among the outstanding omissions are all the articles by 
Ayguals de Izco entitled “Ambigt,” “un habilisimo cocinero,’ who 
concerns himself exclusively with food and recipes for its preparation. 
Another section—that devoted to the fictitious D. Abundio Estofado, 
to whose sickness and death the Spanish editors devote considerable 
space (it is with his death and a three-page “corona finebre” that the 
periodical ends)—has been reduced in the reprinting to two short 
articles and one poem. Aside from the material printed in the thirty- 
one New Orleans issues, enough remained of the Madrid to have 
filled one or two more, and as there is a reference in one of the 
introductory articles (page ii) to thirty-two, it is possible that that 
number was actually published and that my volume is incomplete. 

The main contributors in both editions were Ayguals de Izco, Juan 
Martinez Villergas, Hartzenbusch, Breton de los Herreros, José 
Bernat Baldovi, Carolina Coronada, Modesto de la Fuente, Antonio 
Ribot y Fontseré, José Zorrilla, and Agustin Principe. The articles 
throughout are either humorous or satirical and strongly tinged with 
costumbrista coloring. 

The introductory pages of the New Orleans volume (apparently 
written after all the issues were published) include an unsigned fore- 
word entitled “; Extravagante ocurrencia!”’; an article, “;Quién se 
rie?,” by Eusebio José Gomez; “Un periodista sin vocacién” by Vic- 
toriano Aleman; and an “Epigrama” by José Segundo Flores, all of 
New Orleans at the time. Portraits of the first two are included among 
the engravings. That they were not extravagantly enraptured by their 
surroundings is suggested by the following passage in the foreword: 


En cual de las cuatro partes del globo se encuentra una nacién mas 
estravagante que la gran confederacién de treinta Estados con distintas 
leyes para cada uno, y de costumbres, usos, y abusos tan diametralmente 
opuestos? ;En qué rincén del mundo pudieran hallarse reunidas mas 
estravagancias de las que se ven amontonadas en esta ciudad de la media- 
luna? Muchos creeran tal vez que la mitad de sus habitantes son lunaticos, 
© que todos sean semi-lunaticos, por la simple raz6n de appelidarse (a 
causa de la curva que forma el rio a su frente) la ciudad de la medialuna. 
Y quizas no falte quien se imagine que ésta es tierra de moros... y si tal 
pensaren no van por cierto muy errados. 

2 Puede darse mayor estravagancia que la de vivir en este lodazal miles 
de entes racionales, cual si no hubiera sobre la faz de la tierra un punto 
mas adecuado? ... 
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Later the writer comments on the “atrevimiento, y osadia, y valor 
hasta lo infinito” necessary on the part of the editors who risked their 
all, even if that was only a few cents, in the publication, although it 
was an established fact that the 100,000 population of New Orleans, 
made up of six or seven different nations, races, or casts, had no 
interest in literature “si no va acompaiiada de su ‘traguito’.” 

A note on the last page of the first issue states that a copy of that 
number is being distributed to all the subscribers of La Patria, but 
those who do not wish to become subscribers to La Risa are requested 
to return the copies. The price was set at one dollar for each four 
issues, and payment in advance was requested. The editorial office 
was located at No. 15 Pasaje de la Bolsa (Exchange Alley). 

Many questions at once arise. Were Spanish publications general 
at this time in New Orleans? Were the editors and their friends, if 
a literary society existed, members or friends of the Madrid organi- 
zation? Was the New Orleans La Risa widely distributed or is this 
volume rare? Some of these I can answer in part. 

During the period of Spanish domination of Louisiana (1767- 
1803), we have no record of works printed in Spanish. The first 
Spanish periodical was apparently El Misisipi, of which an issue 
exists in the Wisconsin Historical Society Library. Then there was 
an Estrella mejicana in 1836 at the time of the Texas Revolution. 
With the threat of war with Mexico, La Sombra de Padilla made its 
appearance in 1845. Shortly followed El Hablador which, with the 
general outburst of patriotism at the opening of 1846, became La 
Patria—“un periddico mercantil, politico y literario.” This is the 
newspaper to whose subscribers the first issue of La Risa was sent; 
its editors were the same Aleman and Gomez. This paper continued 
at least until 1851, edited by these two men and I. A. Irisarri. The 
first mention I have found of a Spanish literary society is in connec- 
tion with El Perro Grullo, whose publisher the organization is said to 
have been (Delta, November 9, 1846). El Pobre Diablo followed, 
but its editors were not named. On January 11, 1849, at which 
time La Risa was being issued, the New Orleans Bee praised Aleman 
and Gomez for having published a work useful in understanding Don 
Quijote called El Buscapié, which was on sale at 15 Exchange Alley, 
the home of La Patria and La Risa. 

Who were these promoters of Spanish literature in New Orleans? 
Certainly none were gentlemen of property, for a search through the 
deed and probate records of that era failed to reveal either name. 
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They do appear in the city directories, Gomez residing at 149 Royal 
in 1848 and at 43 Rampart in 1851, while Aleman lived then at 
38 Union. When and why each came to New Orleans I do not know. 
According to the Houston Telegraph (February 15, 1847), Gomez 
had been appointed a Lieutenant Colonel by General Scott the latter 
part of 1846, but the commission was revoked. No reasons are stated. 

That notices of La Risa circulated widely is shown by an item in 
the Corpus Christi Star of December 23, 1848, announcing La Risa as 
a weekly magazine and La Patria as a triweekly newspaper, for which 
H. L. Hewitt of San Antonio was the agent, and by many items in 
Havana papers. It was in El Faro Industrial of August 21, 1849, 
that I found an answer to another point of interest. On that date 
appeared an anouncement of the “Sociedad literaria de Madrid” to 
its overseas readers, dated at Madrid July 3, 1849, and signed by 
Wenceslao Ayguals de Izco, outlining a plan to send to Havana 
Demetrio Ayguals de Izco to establish a book emporium through 
which booklovers might be supplied. 


Pero al dar comienzo a la realizacién de tal util empresa la Sociedad 
literaria ha leido con asombro en el Courrier des Etats Unis el anuncio de 
una reimpresion de La Risa que se hace por unos editores que se titula 
Sociedad literaria espafiola de Nueva Orleans, como queriendo dar a en- 
tender que esta de acuerdo con la Sociedad de Madrid para reimprimir sus 
obras. 

En este supuesto la Sociedad Literaria de Madrid se apresura a poner 
en conocimiento de sus favorecedores que persiguira como fraudulente 
cualquiera introduccién que de la reimpresién de sus obras haga en los 
dominios de Espafia la titulada Sociedad espafiola de Nueva Orleans. 


In order to frustrate the plans of those who so scandalously proposed 
to exploit the property of others, the Madrid literary society offered 
La Risa with all the original plates, or any other work reprinted in 
New Orleans, at twenty per cent less than the New Orleans prices, 
even though the Spanish organization would thereby sustain a con- 
siderable loss. On August 23 of that year the same paper chronicled 
the opening in Havana of the “Museo bibliografico de la Sociedad 
literaria de Madrid” ; in its lists of books for sale the works of Ay- 
guals de Izco were given special prominence. From this it seems 
fairly conclusive that the New Orleans editors were not co-operating 
with the Madrid group. 
J. R. Spey 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 














CONTEMPORARY ECUADOR IN THE NOVEL AND 
SHORT STORY* 


At Christmas time a year ago I was in Ecuador. In response to an 
invitation to visit Quito, which I received while observing the Pan 
American Conference in Lima, I flew along the barren Andes to 
tropical Guayaquil. Then, leaving the luxuriant vegetation of the 
Ecuadorian coast, we soared over temperate plains, past snowcapped 
Chimborazo, and on to the sky-tilted city of Quito. 

In that colonial center of culture and in modern Guayaquil I 
bought recent novels and short stories by Ecuadorians. The reading 
of these works during the past year has been informative and stimu- 
lating. 

This new literature of Ecuador is not based on abstractions nor 
stylistic fantasies. No, it deals with men of flesh and blood ; workers 
who struggle for a mouthful of food to appease their constant hunger. 
It comes from the pens of those who have seen the tears and have 
heard the cries of people in distress. 

With the very blood of suffering Andean peons Jorge Icaza seems 
to be writing as in Huasipungo (1934) he tells of the heartless dispos- 
session of the Indian. In En las calles (1935) he shows the exploita- 
tion of the Indian in factory and hacienda. The hard life of mon- 
tuvios, the people of Indian and Negro blood who live along the coastal 
rivers, he reveals in Los Sangurimas (1934), and in Cholos (1938) 
that of the people of Indian and white blood who inhabit the same 
region. The privations of Ecuadorian working people in cities is the 
theme of Humberto Salvador’s social novel, Los trabajadores (1935). 
The tribulations of montuvios and cholos are vividly depicted in Los 
que se van (1930), a series of stories by the Guayaquil group com- 
posed of Aguilera Malta, Gallegos Lara and Gil Gilbert. Military 
slavery, as well as feudal slavery inflicted by landholders, is in Horno 
(1932) by the brilliant short-story writer, José de la Cuadra. The 
soul of Negro workers is penetrated by Gil Gilbert in Yunga (1933). 
Stories of mountain poverty and corruption, under the title of 
Novelas del péramo y de la sierra (1934), have been published by 
Sergio Nijfiez. 

Here are American subjects narrated with American vigor. Only 
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in treatment are there European influences, such as those pointed out 
by Professor Torres Rioseco in his useful Novela en la América His- 
pana (1939). Here are vehement protests against injustices practiced 
by landholders, employers, and priests. Maybe for literary works there 
is an excess of drunkenness, sex, childbirths, too much naturalism, 
and too many obscene expressions, but probably this had to be in the 
photographing of these types, this environment, and this mode of life. 

These stories of everyday experiences contain fascinating material 
on manners and customs. There are quantities of pages about food, 
dress, and fiestas. The many references to crude bands and popular 
music make it seem probable that Stokowski, in his proposed tour of 
Latin America, may pick up a few tunes in this section. 

In this national literature of agricultural Ecuador there is em- 
phasis on close communion with the soil. Aguilera Malta writes thus 
in Don Goyo (1933) of the rice field in which the cholo peon Cusumbo 
is weeding : 

Sabanas inmensas, que cefiian, como cinturones formidables, el vientre 


de las lomas y los bancos, se vestian de un amarillo brillante, firme, pro- 
vocativo. 

Todo vibraba a la luz solar. Todo invitaba a vivir y a gozar. 

; Ah, las espigas ! 

Y una noche, contemplando el prodigio de la falange verdedorada : 

; Si yo fuera arrozal! 

Dar alegria a los montes. Alimento y cobijo a los hombres. Sentirse 
uno y muchos. Grano de arroz entre los dientes. Paja de arroz sobre las 
chozas y las balsas. 

; Ah, las espigas !* 


Among the montuvians the matapalo tree is as significant as in 
Argentina is the ombu, of which Florencio Sanchez writes in La 
Gringa. José de la Cuadra in Los Sangurimas compares the matapalo 
with the montuvians. 


El matapalo es arbol montuvio. Recio, formidable, se hunde profunda- 
mente en el agro con sus raices semejantes a garras. Sus troncos multiples, 
gruesos y fornidos, se curvan en fantasticas posturas, mientras sus ramas 
recortan dibujos absurdos contra el aire asoleado o bafiado de luz de luna 
y sus ramas tintinean al viento del sudeste. 

En las noches cerradas, el matapalo vive con una vida extrafia, espec- 
tral, y misteriosa. Acaso dance alguna danza siniestra. Acaso dirija el 
baile brujo de los arboles desvelados. 


1 Pages 19, 20. 
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De cualquier modo, el matapalo es el simbolo preciso del pueblo mon- 
tuvio. Tal que él, el pueblo montuvio esta sembrado en el agro, pren- 
diéndose con raices como garras.? 


In this coastal country there is affinity with the sea and the many 
rivers that flow into it. The greatest lover of the sea among the liter- 
ary group of Guayaquil is Alfredo Pareja Diez-Canseco, as he proves 
in Rio arriba (1931), El muelle (1933), and La Beldaca (1935). And 
what descriptions of coast dwellers! That sharply etched character, 
Aguilera Malta’s Don Goyo, who at one hundred forty years of age, 
as he calculates, manages a canoe and hurls a harpoon as well as any 
of his grandsons; who walks with difficulty but in the water is like a 
fish as he swims among the sharks, his friends! 

The conversations of these ignorant people are carried on in their 
own crude speech, even to the use of dialect. I know of only one 
book, Icaza’s En las calles, which is provided with a vocabulary. The 
many local terms show the need for the new Spanish-American dic- 
tionary proposed by Professor Leavitt Wright. The dictionary com- 
mittee would do us a service if it would include common Indian ex- 
pressions. 

These realistic stories are a welcome exchange in our college 
classes for Mera’s romantic Cumanddé. For years I used this book 
because it was the most easily available Ecuadorian work of fiction 
and because it was edited by my former colleague in Goucher College, 
Pastoriza Flores of Quito, whose charming personality passed from 
this earth far too soon. Cumanddé was not liked by students of the 
United States because of its plot and its extravagant glorification of 
the white man and condemnation of the Indian. The recent works, 
with their protest against the difficult life of underprivileged peoples, 
are in line with the enthusiastic interest of our college students in eco- 
nomics and sociology. Our young people of today go beyond the dis- 
closure of life, which is the mission of the novelist, and consider what 
might be done to give these groups more economic security. They are 
certain that it will not be accomplished by urging foreign companies 
to work the rich resources of the land because labor is tremendously 
cheap, as did recently the Chamber of Commerce of Quito. 

If these books are stimulating to our advanced students, might 
they not be so to our elementary classes as well? Maybe Professors 
Englekirk and Kiddle, who have just published a valuable text of 
Azuela’s Los de abajo will turn their glance from Mexico to Ecuador. 
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This literature of the last decade about social conditions in Ecuador 
is in step with the American movement that has been gaining mo- 
mentum during the past twenty years in Spanish America. We in the 
United States should not fail to read these works, because they give 
us a better understanding of the Southern countries, with which we 
are shamefully unfamiliar. Beyond the intellectual kinship thus 
acquired, we will come to realize that all of our American countries, 
with their common basis of liberty and respect of human rights, should 
join in this important movement for social betterment. We should 
unite in the formation of a new American world, in the development 
of a new culture of vast proportions. 


EstHer J. Crooks 
GouCcHER COLLEGE. 














ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PRIZE FOR ESSAY ON DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


1. The contest is open to college and university students throughout 

the United States, regardless of nationality, religion, sex, race or age. 
2. The essay must be written in English or Spanish, and should not 

exceed 5,000 words in length. 
3. The essay must deal with any one of the following topics: 

The Role of the Dominican Republic at the Buenos Aires and Lima Con- 
ferences 

Contributions of the Dominican Republic to Continental Peace and 
Solidarity 

Why the Pan American University Should Be Built in the Dominican 
Republic 

What the Dominican Republic Has Contributed to World Culture 

The Columbus Lighthouse Memorial: Its Symbolism 

The Role of the Dominican Republic in the History of America 

The Influence of Geographical Location on the Future Development of 
the Dominican Republic 

The Literature of the Dominican Republic 

The Folklore of the Dominican Republic 

Critical Appraisal of Any Great Writer of the Dominican Republic 

The Dominican-American Convention in the Light of the New Trends in 
Inter-American Relations 

The Natural Resources of the Dominican Republic 


4. Essays should be typewritten, double space, on one side of the paper 
only, and should be signed with a pseudonym, the identification of which 
should be enclosed in a sealed envelope accompanying the manuscript. 

5. Essays must be received by Mr. Porfirio Herrera, Jr., 1405 John 
Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York City, on or before the first of 
March 1940. They will not be returned to the sender. 

6. The prize will be awarded to the essay showing the greatest famili- 
arity with the subject and the most original treatment. 

7. The prize will consist of a round-trip ticket and a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion in the Dominican Republic with all expenses paid by the Dominican 
government. 

8. The winner will select the most convenient time for this visit, as 
well as any steamer of the Puerto Rico Line or any clipper of the Pan 
American Airways Company for his trip. 

9. The jury will be composed of the following persons: Dr. M. de J. 
Troncoso, Vice-President of the Dominican Republic; Dr. Julio Ortega, 
President of the University of the Dominican Republic; Professor M. M. 
Hoover, Columbia University. 
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If you wish to enter this contest, send your name and address and the 
name of the college or university you are attending to: Mr. Porfirio 
Herrera, Jr., 1405 John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 


PAN AMERICAN DAY, APRIL 14, 1940 


The President of the United States, by Proclamation, has fixed April 14 
of each year as Pan American Day, and the people of the country are called 
upon “to observe the day with appropriate ceremonies, thereby giving 
expression to the spirit of continental solidarity and to the sentiments of 
cordiality and friendly feeling which the Government and the people of the 
United States entertain toward the peoples and Governments of the other 
Republics of the American Continent.” 

Pan American Day, the Day of the Americas, commemorates each year 
the bonds of friendship uniting the twenty-one Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere. It symbolizes that spirit of mutual helpfulness and co-opera- 
tion which is the essence of Pan Americanism. 

This year, on April 14, will be celebrated also the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the Pan American Union. 

To assist groups planning to observe Pan American Day, the Pan 
American Union offers for free distribution the material listed below. The 
limited supply makes it possible to send material only to teachers or group 
leaders and not to individual students. Please order by the number corre- 
sponding to each item. 


1. “The Pan American Union, 1890-1940.” The history and develop- 
ment of the international organization of the twenty-one American 
Republics. 

2. “Highlights of a Half-Century of Pan American Progress.” Chrono- 
logical presentation of the outstanding events in the progress of 
the American Republics, 1890-1940. 

3 . “The Pan American Conferences, 1890-1940.” The work of the Inter- 
national Conference of American States and of the special and 
technical Pan American conferences. 

4, “International Law and International Peace in the Americas.” The 
evolution of the codification of international law and the develop- 
ment of the machinery for the pacific settlement of international 
controversies. 

5. “A Half-Century of Economic Progress.” The advance of commerce, 
industry, and agriculture during the fifty-year period, 1890-1940. 

6. “Contributions to the Intellectual Life of the Western Hemisphere, 
1890-1940.” Progress in the promotion of closer cultural relations 
among the Republics of the American Continent. 

7. “Half a Century of Medical and Public-Health Progress.” Advances 
in the field of medicine, public health, and sanitation, 1890-1940. 
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8. “Developments in Inter-American Transportation and Communication, 
1890-1940.” Shortening the distances and speeding communications 
between the American Republics. 

9. “Pleasure and Health Resorts in Latin America.” Present-day attrac- 
tions for the traveler—city, country, and seaside. 

10. “The Americas.” Major historical facts, principal geographical fea- 
tures, forms of government, products and industries, transportation 
facilities, and educational systems of the twenty-one American Re- 
publics. Also questions, the answers to which may be found in the 
text; for the use of teachers in the classroom. 

11. “Ask Me Another!” Questions designed to test one’s knowledge of 
the history, geography, and different phases of life in the Americas. 

12. “Flags and Coats-of-Arms of the American Nations.” Historical 
sketch and brief description of the meaning of the flags and coats- 
of-arms of the twenty-one American Republics. 

13. “Fiesta Panamericana.” A carnival, representing a gay fiesta as it 
might take place in a Latin-American country. Instrumental and 
vocal music and dancing, woven into a colorful carnival background. 
(Takes about one hour and a half to present; suitable for senior 
high school, college, or adult groups.) 

14. “Pan America.” A pageant, by Grace H. Swift, suitable for presenta- 
tion by high schools; takes about thirty minutes to present. 

15. “Christ of the Andes.” A play, by Eleanor Holston Brainard. (Re- 
quires about fifteen minutes to present; suitable for presentation by 
sixth-grade pupils.) 

16. “Pan American Day.” Short Pan American Day pageant suitable for 
elementary grades. 


[Note.—The observance of Pan American Day offers opportunities 
for the writing and presentation of original material in plays and pageants. 
The Pan American Union would appreciate receiving the scripts and 
performance details of original creations. ] 


17. “What Others Have Done for Pan American Day Programs.” Sum- 
marized ideas which have been worked into successful Pan Ameri- 
can Day programs in past years in the United States and Latin 
America; including outlines of ceremonies utilizing the flags of 
the twenty-one American Republics. 

18. “Sources for Latin-American Music.” Brief lists of songs, orchestra 
and band arrangements, and collections of songs, sheet music, and 
phonograph records, with names of publishers. 


As April 14 falls on a Sunday in 1940, interested groups may wish to 
consider presenting Pan American Day programs either immediately be- 
fore or after that date. Address all communications to The Pan American 
Union, Washington, D.C. 
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THESES DEALING WITH HISPANO-AMERICAN LANGUAGE 
AND LITERATURE—1939 


The following list of Masters’ and Doctors’ theses dealing with His- 
pano-American language and literature continues the lists begun in His- 
PANIA in 1935." Titles of several Masters’ theses completed before 1939 
are included, and all of these are dated. All other theses are of 1939. In 
the case of Doctors’ theses in preparation, the name of the adviser is given 
as well as that of the author, so as to facilitate any inquiry that may arise, 
the adviser being less likely to change his address than the student. Errors 
or omissions should be reported to S. E. Leavitt, and corrections will be 
made in the list for next year. 


Completed A.M. Theses 


Arce, Magda. “Mariano Latorre: Novelista chileno contemporaneo.” 
Columbia University. 

Brun, Richard. “The Novels of Gregorio Lopez y Fuentes. A Study 
of Contemporary Mexico.” New York University. 

Bronson, Edith. “Studies in Modern Mexican Drama, 1910-1938.” 
Northwestern University. 

Carroll, Edward Leroy. “Eduardo Barrios as a Literary Artist.” Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Castillo, Henrietta Amparo. “The Life and Works of Maria Enri- 
queta.” University of Texas. : 

Cheatham, Margaret Elizabeth. “The Romantic Novel in Spain in the 
Nineteenth Century with Special Reference to the Novels of Gertrudis 
Gomez de Avellafieda.” University of Texas. 

Denton, Clyde M. “Neogongorism and Goéngora in Contemporary 
Spanish-American Poetry.” University of New Mexico, 1937. 

Gamez, Luis Ezequiel. “Justo Sierra: Historiador, educador, y lite- 
rato.” University of Texas. 

Garcia, Eustaquio. “Importance of Some of the Early Chronicles of 
the Spanish Conquest to Biological Science.” University of New Mexico, 
1938. 

Grace, Mrs. Delfina Gomez. “Heriberto Frias y la novela nacional.” 
University of Texas. 

Huffman, Harold N. “Mariano Azuela, Novelist of Revolutionary 
Mexico.” University of New Mexico, 1934. 


1S. E. Leavitt, “A Bibliography of Theses Dealing with Hispano-American 
Literature,” Hispania, XVIII, 169-82; “Clearing House for Theses,” ibid., 
XVIII, 456-58; “Theses Dealing with Hispanic-American Language and Liter- 
ature—1936,” ibid., XX, 174-76; “Theses Dealing with Hispano-American Lan- 
guage and Literature—1937,” ibid., XXI, 111-12; “Theses Dealing with His- 
pano-American Language and Literature—1938,” ibid., XXII, 115-16. 
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Massiani, Felipe. “R6émulo Gallegos: Novelista venezolano contempo- 
raneo.” Columbia University. 

McIver, Mrs. Zadie Runkles. “Linguistic Borrowings from the Span- 
ish as Reflected in the Writings of the Southwest.” University of Texas. 

Medley, Gladys. “A Study of the Historical Novel in Argentina.” 
University of Texas. 

Milan, Marguerite Elliott. “Xavier Villaurrutia.” University of Ala- 
bama. 

O’Bannion, Mrs. Jessie May Traylor. “A Comparative Study of Four 
South American Novelists of This Generation (Gallegos, Rivera, Giii- 
raldes, Ciro Alegria).” University of Texas. 

Redick, Joseph Pierce. “French Literature and the Literary Theories 
of Domingo Faustino Sarmiento.” University of Colorado. 

Robe, Stanley L. Los Altos, A Criollo Colony of Mexico. June, 1939, 
University of Oregon. 

Roberts, Sarah Elizabeth. “A Study of the Life and Works of José 
Toribio Medina.” George Washington University. 

Shallenberger, Mrs. Ivan. “La historia de Nueva México, by Gaspar 
Pérez de Villagra: A Synthesis.” University of New Mexico, 1936. 

Smith, Virginia Katherine. “Appreciation of Hugo in Mexico.” Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

West, Edward H. F. “The Gaucho in Argentine Life and Litera- 
ee ” University of Maryland. 

Westfall, Mrs. Ruth. “Rosas: A Complete Picture.” University of 
New Mexico, 1936. 

Yancey, Myra Lois. “Literary Biographies of Nineteenth Century 
Mexico.” University of Colorado. 


Completed Ph.D. Theses 


Head, Karolena. “Bibliography of the Spanish American Literature 
in the Collection of Peruvian Serials in the Library of Yale University.” 
Yale University. 

Hough, Mary Elizabeth. “Santa Teresa in America.” Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Nunn, Marshall Elbert. “The Life and Works of Julian del Casal.” 
University of Illinois. 

Read, John Lloyd. “The Mexican Historical Novel of the Nineteenth 
Century.” Columbia University. 

Redmond, Emily. “Javier de Viana: The Man and His Works.” Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

Wilson, Irma. “Mexico: A Century of Educational Thought.” Co- 
lumbia University. 
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Ph.D. Theses in Preparation 


Allen, Thomas G. “A Study of Juan Antonio Pérez Bonalde.” Har- 
vard University. G. Rivera, Adviser. 

Bartelt, Virginia J. “Six Poetesses of Spanish America. The Expres- 
sion of Their Temperaments in Their Works.” University of Wisconsin. 
E. Neale-Silva, Adviser. 

(The six poetesses are Juana de Ibarbouron, Gabriela Mistral, Del- 
mira Agustini, Alfonsina Storni, Maria Eugenia Vaz Ferreira, and Maria 
Villar Buceta.) 

Burson, Caroline. “Don Estevan Miro’s Stewardship in Louisiana, 
1782-1792.” Columbia University. Federico de Onis, Adviser. 

Bushart, Roy Ralston. “The Mexican Realistic Novel.” University of 
Illinois. Arthur Hamilton, Adviser. 

Cobb, H. Logan. “Juan de Dios Peza.” University of Missouri. J. 
Warshaw, Adviser. 

Dinamarca, Salvador. “Pedro de Offa.” Columbia University. Fede- 
rico de Onis, Adviser. 

Duffy, Kenneth James. “Luis Llorens Torres: Poet of Puerto Rico.” 
University of Pittsburgh. M. A. DeVitis, Adviser. 

Erickson, Martin E. “Guatemala Literature of the Last Fifty Years.” 
University of Washington. G. W. Umphrey, Adviser. 

Kress, Dorothy. “The Vogue of French Parnassian Influence in Mod- 
ernista Poetry in Mexico.” University of California, Berkeley. A. Torres 
Rioseco, Adviser. 

Luna, José Luis. “Enrique Gomez Carillo, prototipo del escritor ame- 
ricano en Paris.” University of California, Berkeley. A. Torres Rioseco, 
Adviser. 

Martin, John Lewis. “The Literary Works of José Milla.” University 
of Kentucky. M. A. DeVitis, Adviser. 

Morelos, Leonardo de. “Justo Sierra.” University of California, 
Berkeley. A. Torres Rioseco, Adviser. 

Parrish, Robert T. “Spain as Found in Modern Latin American 
Thought.” University of Wisconsin. E. Neale-Silva, Adviser. 

Urist, Harold. “The ‘yanqui’ in Spanish American Prose.” University 
of California, Berkeley. A. Torres Rioseco, Adviser. 


Sturcis E. Leavitt 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 

















CHAPTER NEWS 
[Department conducted by Miss Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser] 
ANNUAL REPORT 


Last year my report announced thirty-two chapters on our roll. Since 
then one has definitely disbanded—South Texas. We regret that the great 
distances of the area it represented made effective meetings impossible, 
and we hope it may soon discover a way to overcome this handicap, and to 
reorganize. 

In compensation for this loss, we have three new chapters—Long 
Island, Northern New England, and Southeastern Florida. 

We now have thirty-four chapters, and of these only Central Arizona, 
Columbus, Llano Estacado, Pennsylvania, and Southern Arizona have 
failed to report. 

This is a smaller percentage of nonparticipation than at any time in 
my six years as Chapter Adviser, and it is in some measure balanced by the 
frequency of reports of contributing chapters. 

Only one chapter, Central Arizona, ignores all my pleas for some sign 
of its existence. Columbus is functioning feebly, but still has officers and 
there is hope of a revivifying transfusion! 

It was with great pleasure that we welcomed at the December meeting 
a representative of Southern Arizona Chapter—Miss Eberling, who as- 
sures me that while no reports have been sent in, meetings are still held. 

The most gratifying progress has been made in all chapters in the 
matter of effective programs of work undertaken to strengthen the Asso- 
ciation and the place of Spanish in school curricula. The meetings are no 
longer merely gatherings for an afternoon’s entertainment, with no bond 
to hold the members together between reunions. 

As Chapter Adviser and as retiring President I wish to express my 
sincere thanks that they have given me such fine co-operation and have 
shown themselves so ready to consider and to adopt my suggestions. 


CHAPTER NOTES 


Owing to the necessity of space for adequate reporting of the Annual 
Meeting, chapter reports will be deferred until the May number. Margi- 
nalia will also be eliminated, but with the urgent recommendation that the 
reports of the round tables sessions, and the section meetings, and the 
reports of resolutions passed by the meeting, may be carefully read and 
studied. 

Much has been accomplished at this meeting, and with the installation 
of our new president, Dr. Kercheville, many opportunities are presented 
for the consideration of all the members of the Association. 
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The response to my investigation of motion pictures has been most 
encouraging, and the report on that section will be my reply to the re- 
quests that such reports be continued. 

The section on junior high school should be given careful consideration, 
since already this level of the curriculum is proving one of our most effec- 
tive methods of breaking down the resistance of those antagonistic ele- 
ments which have been opposing the inclusion of languages. 

Adult education is another avenue of approach which is assuming ever 
greater importance, and which can support the policy of the State De- 
partment and the Bureau of Cultural Relations which is urging more 
effective presentation of Spanish. 
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[Department conducted by WALTER V. Kauwrers, Associate Editor] 


More Students Dislike Languages Than Like Them.—Adolph Klein, 
“Failure and Subjects Liked and Disliked,” in High Points, Vol. XXI, 
No. 1, pp. 22-25 (January, 1939). According to the findings of Adolph 
Klein’s survey, Latin, French, and Spanish are far more often disliked 
than liked by students. This dislike of the languages is seemingly closely 
correlated with percentages of failure. Spanish, next to mathematics, 
showed the highest percentage of failure (35 per cent) and French the 
next highest (31 per cent). Although Klein’s study is limited to data 
obtained from the Haaren High School, New York City, the findings are 
substantiated by numerous previous investigations involving thousands 
of students, notably those of Book, Colvin, and MacPhail. 

“Psychologists have repeatedly indicated the close relationship between 
success in the learning process and a sense of pleasure while learning. 
Not only does the student find more pleasure in learning when he enjoys 
what he is doing, but, far more important, he finds more pleasure in living, 
for both mental and physical hygiene require a continued sense of satis- 
faction” (p. 25). 

Alternative to Waste in Teaching Spanish.—Anita Risdon, “Alter- 
native to Waste in Teaching Spanish,” in California Journal of Secondary 
Education, Vol. XIV, No. 4, pp. 230-31 (April, 1939). “Use is the only 
means of making language stick; the habit of use strengthens interest 
sufficiently to sustain effort beyond the task that someone else has set; only 
then does the lasting interest necessary to mastering a language take root. 
In our school we try to stimulate progressive use of the language in 
something beyond the preparation of assignments, not only in the class, 
but in activity outside the classroom. 

“Our first lesson begins with a phrase to say at parting and a greeting 
for the next session. Pronunciation we learn by singing to phonograph 
accompaniment under the ruthless spotlight of applied phonetics and con- 
nected speech. Spanish is the genial language of the classroom from the 
first day; English sentences diluted with Spanish grow into Spanish sen- 
tences diluted with English, and finally into Spanish one can understand. 

“Newspaper headlines, their content already familiar from the Ameri- 
can papers, provide our initial reading. By the end of the second year in 
high school, or the first year in junior college, the student is reading 
his foreign newspaper easily for content (not for translation). He began 
by finding in the news article, and reading in Spanish, what was told in 
English; he progressed to finding answers to questions and so arrived at 
reading the article for the main idea, clearly enough to use it as a basis for 
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conversation. Syntax is objectively presented for recognition and is ap- 
preciated as training for reading. The student’s writing, based on models 
from the newspaper, concerns his own activities or those of the student 
group, often taking the form of student publications. 

“In writing or conversation the aim is not grammatical correctness 
but adequate communication, expression clear enough to be understood. 
The essential growth in confidence comes only when correction is done 
in terms of what the traffic will bear, when pleasure at getting the idea 
across, and not frustration at forgetting some concordance, is the result 
of those early efforts. 

“Vitality of the language experience in class prevents linguistic 
poverty. 

“In Porterville we have Spanish for lunch on Fridays; coming is 
voluntary, and there is no appeasement diplomacy with grades. Another 
group publishes a Spanish paper and puts news in Spanish in the school 
sheet. Thursdays to a Spanish motion picture appeals to others; the film 
is advertised in class the day before and reviewed the day after. Students’ 
questions on why the hero did or didn’t, or why the audience laughed, 
develop into comparisons and criticisms if one is wise enough not to 
pounce on the offending verb in their questions for being foolishly out 
of tense. 

“The Spanish club offers parties with games in Spanish, gives a yearly 
dance, and sponsors programs of songs, plays, and folk-dancing for school 
assemblies, Patrons’ Day, the P.-T.A. carnival and dinner, and for down- 
town organizations. Exhibits, a reading table of publications in Spanish, 
and bulletin boards are arranged. 

“Some students correspond with young people in Mexico and South 
America. A listening schedule of radio programs in Spanish is popular 
with a few. Certain holidays are observed, and in Los Lunes Culturales 
easy reports relay interesting material picked up in books, magazines, and 
over the radio. 

“There is no evidence here of the pedagogical passion to compensate 
for not beginning the teaching of foreign languages early enough, nor 
continuing them long enough, which usually makes a brutally hard ball of 
compactly organized analytical detail that is thrown with (drilled) force 
and precision into the unsuspecting hands of the student, who had just 
thought it would be fun to talk Spanish. His is really a noble sentiment, 
and it should be permitted to condition every method—even one based on 
use !” 

Courses in English on German Civilization —‘“Notes and News,” in 
The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXIV, No. 3, p. 229 (December, 
1939). “In our last report,” the German Department of Stanford Uni- 
versity writes, “we noted the evident interest taken by Stanford students 
in Germany and her affairs, and their response to courses given in English 
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and touching upon such phases of German civilization, apart from litera- 
ture, as art, music, folkways, and current conditions. This interest has 
been intensified by recent events, and in consequence we have had un- 
precedented enrollments in the course given on Germany by Professor 
Sokol. During the winter quarter there were 128 students in this course, 
and at present there are 266. At the same time, Professor Morgan is 
giving a course on Contemporary German Literature, Professor Rein- 
hardt one on German Art and Civilization, both of which are well attended. 
All told, our spring enrollments in ‘A’ courses, which require no knowl- 
edge of the German language, total 322. In view of the prevailing inter- 
national tensions and antagonisms, which seem to be having an adverse 
influence on attendance in our language courses, it is encouraging to 
find that we can serve the needs of the students in this way. 

“It is in line with such attempts to widen the range of our course 
offerings that we propose to cultivate the field of the Scandinavian lan- 
guages more definitely than heretofore. Professor Reinhardt has already 
given a course on Ibsen and Strindberg, and Professor Strothmann is now 
repeating a course in Old Norse. One of the languages, probably Nor- 
wegian, will be offered in the near future, also a course on the culture of 
the Viking age; both these courses to be given by Professor Strothmann. 
We are also making plans for the systematic development of the library in 
these fields.” 

Measurement of Vocabulary Difficulty—James B. Tharp, “The Meas- 
urement of Vocabulary Difficulty,” in The Modern Language Journal, 
Vol. XXIV, No. 3, pp. 169-78 (December, 1939). “Six previous studies 
of vocabulary measurement are briefed in which four major fallacies mar 
the techniques. Data are presented from two investigations to show the 
application of a proposed Jndex of Difficulty, obtained by combining the 
two factors of ‘density’ and ‘frequency.’ 

“ ... the effect of word repetition and the contextual support of cog- 
nate and other non-burden words must be taken into account. Investigators 
into the psychology of reading have proved the necessity of ratios of one 
burden word to forty, fifty, or sixty running words to assure easy reading 
by inferential word recognition. Foreign language reading, though heavily 
handicapped in the early learning stages, should have no less contextual 
support. Ease of reading increases as the density ratio rises; increases 
likewise as the frequency index decreases toward 1.00. An Index of Diffi- 
culty, computed by dividing the frequency index by the density, is a meter 
measurement possible of application from each of the frequency counts 
of vocabulary. The measurement is crude and is based on several un- 
proved assumptions. Chief of these assumptions is that authors of basic 
beginning texts will uniformly introduce the most frequent words; that the 
vocabulary coverage of the two-year course, at least, will comprise the 
most frequent 2000-2500 words and a proportionate coverage of idioms.” 
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Mathematics and Foreign Language Move Upward in the Curricu- 
lum.—Aubrey A. Douglass, ed., “What’s Happening in California Second- 
ary Schools,” in California Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. XIV, 
No. 5, pp. 309-11 (May, 1939). “According to information submitted by 
nearly 300 of the senior and four-year high schools in the state [California] 

. there is a trend to postpone subjects regarded as primarily college 
preparatory in character to the last years of the high school. Such post- 
ponement frees time in the early grades which may be devoted to general 
training, it shortens the gap between the pupil’s preparatory and his college 
work, and it assists in making twelfth-year work more rigorous in char- 
acter. Many pupils are able to complete nearly all of their college prepara- 
tory subjects by the end of the eleventh year. They are thus able to carry 
light schedules in the twelfth year, a practice which is conducive to the 
formation of poor habits of study and poor preparation for college work. 

“Foreign language, also, shows a tendency to move upward, although 
not in so pronounced a manner as is the case with mathematics. In no 
more than one-third of the 300 schools reporting are pupils advised to 
begin their study of foreign language in grade nine. In approximately 
25 per cent of the schools, pupils are permitted to begin foreign language 
in grade nine, ten, or eleven, depending upon the probable destination of 
the individual. In about one-third of the schools, pupils are advised to 
begin their study of foreign language in grade ten or eleven. The causes 
for the movement of modern foreign language are, with the exception of 
the problem of mental maturity, similar to those operating in the case of 
mathematics. 

“This tendency does not always coincide with the ideas of teachers, 
many of whom believe that foreign language study should be begun rela- 
tively early and that consecutive study should be devoted to the subject for 
a relatively long period of time. Administrators and curriculum workers 
agree that consecutive application is necessary and that more than two 
years is necessary to secure a reasonable mastery of a language. They 
often incline toward the view, however, that foreign language [as a skill 
per se] is of value to meet college entrance requirements, but of little 
value in meeting problems and issues confronting a member of the present 
social order. Pressure of this nature is apparently decreasing the amount 
of time the average pupil is spending upon foreign language; it is certainly 
causing the postponement in the program of a study regarded as being pri- 
marily, if not wholly, college preparatory in nature.” 

College Enrollments.—Crofts’ El Heraldo, No. 1, p. 3 (April, 1939). 
“Crofts’ survey of approximately 100 representative colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States shows that Spanish enrollments have risen steadily 
for two years, and that this year’s French enrollments, after a drop in 
1937-38, have passed the previous 1936-37 level. 

“Comparing the fall enrollments of this year with those of 1937-38 our 
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figures show a 2.2 per cent increase in French and a 3.6 per cent increase 
in Spanish. Average enrollments for the fall semester of the last three 
years for institutions covered here run as follows: 


1936 1937 1938 
I eos 470 465 475 
eae © 243 250 259 


“Reasons given for drops and rises in individual cases by heads of the 
respective departments vary to such a degree that it has been impossible to 
make any generalizations beyond what the totals and averages themselves 
show. 

“This sampling includes colleges both large and small from every sec- 
tion of the United States and covers every type of departmental situation. 
The results should indicate with a small margin of error the general en- 
rollment trends of the country as a whole.” 

[Although foreign-language enrollments have increased numerically, 
they do not show a gain in relation to the tofal increase in college enroll- 
ments when measured on the percentage basis.—REVIEWER. | 

Foreign Language Camps on Orcas Island.—Eleanor Roosevelt, “My 
Day,” in the Seattle Daily Times, April 6, 1939. “Dr. Warren E. Tom- 
linson, of the department of German in the College of Puget Sound, Ta- 
coma, Wash., tells me of a most interesting venture which he has been 
carrying on since 1937 and which he is now hoping to expand. On Orcas 
Island, in the San Juans, he has over seventy-five people camping out 
together, talking only the language which they have come to study. He is 
now planning additional camps for the study of foreign languages, Ger- 
man, French, and Spanish. The object is not only to gain fluency in 
conversation, but to attain a greater knowledge of the cultures of these 
different countries. 

“There have been some language camps in various places in the East 
that I have heard about, but I have thought of them as largely organized 
for children and young people. In the case of these camps out here, all ages 
can be included and they are of great value to teachers and professors. 
I have a great belief that knowledge of foreign languages is a tremendous 
help toward the better understanding of our neighbors throughout the 


world and am glad to see us developing a greater interest in this type of 
culture.” 
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